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A MIRACLE-WORKING RECIPE 
How to Nurse Poor-Looking Hair Back to. Health and Beauty. 
HREE SPLENDID TOILET ACCESSORIES FOR WEAK AND FALLING HAIR THAT YOU MAY TRY FREE OF EXPENSE. 


oir hair won't get better as, say, a cold does, of itsown or fourteen minutes a week. The hair will become thicker, You can quickly and easily prove this for yourself free 
7 . . glossier, stronger every day, and you will see and feel the of charge by accepting this generous offer now made by 
immediate and skilfal attention. ; improvement almost from the first or second application. You the discoverer of “ Harlene Hair-Drill.” 
tice words, it requires “ Harlene Hair-Drill.”. will feel a new and refreshing sense of vitality in the tissues s ; 
Ti over a million ponte Br. yon will find — and a of the scalp aap the roots of your hair. Dull hair will become MIRACLE -WORKING RECIPE 
kin. ‘ Hatlene Hair-Drill” am important feature of the glossy, bright, and beautiful. Faded, grey hair will in its i 
Dries toilet, and thousands whose hair has been gradually adil wee Seas ~ Hebwnca Dae roosived buninede a carga 
owinis thinner, or weaker, or more brittle, or losing colour, or have fend = a si tt i Drill” he 
ering from any of the many. to which human long-sought-for remedy for their hair 
i: heir, are to-day’ returning thanks’to the discoverer Of troub] rg d f th h be 
failuue Hui:-Drill”? for the restoration of their hair to health arinked han eeaiils eee 
“For some time,” wrote one lady, “I 


iviroor nda heautifal appearance once more. 
f wdwards, 1 famous Royal hair had been tempted to try ‘ Harlene Hair. 
Drill,’ and I can only say I am glad of 


[Price One Punny. 


ac aue’ : Postage, das REGISTERED YOR 
Ne. 3} 16. | Oss Pexnr. ZRANAMISSION TO CANADA. 


1» whose patience, experience, and 
on the world owes the discovery’of this won- 
ful:ystem of hair hygiene, is still patriotically 
tributing free trial yee rd of “ Harlene” and 
other aceessories of ‘* Hair-Drill” among the 
pn and women of. this country. d 
jut in thé case of ‘Harlene Hair-Drill,’ only a 
minutes aie necessary each day.if my instruc- 
ns are conscientiously carried out. By means of 
!larlene Hair-Drill’ new hair will grow in a 
k and vigorous growth upon all bald or sparsely 
ere places, whilst that continual ‘falling out’ 


ec hair will soon entirely cease. 
In the second place, both the hair and the scalp 
st be thoroughly cleansed and shampooed once 
eel with a shampoo-powder specially 
pired for that purpose—one that con- 
nv ingredients that will injure the 
bint of the hair itself or. injuriously 
t the general health of: the n 
‘evs it. Such @ pre tion I have 
ove'e | in “Cremex,” whieh ,is at once 
refreshing, stimulating, and 
ng to the sealp and the hair. 
\poo-powder is especially dectruc- 
o ‘he accumulation of: dust, dandruff, 
tthe formation of ‘scales,’ and is 
suitable—-for- the use of 
en ed children.” 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


order that every reader of Pearson’s 
uy test .““Harlene Hair-Drill” 
‘xpense, this famous hair specialist 
hu v jveparations for the scatp and hair 
d n. highest favour at all the leading 
| t Europa—is now making the 
‘ov remarkable triple offer. To every appli- 
“. encloses three penny stamps to cover 
vs. ; stage Me, Edwards will at once dispatch— 
‘.vye-sized trial bottle of Edwards’ Harlene- 
ae’ each bottle: containing a sufficient 
his ’ ct this famous hair-tonic to enable the. 
Me we make a seven days’ triat of “ Harlene 


"ated b ly 
s i sh pegboaa cate 
Age Pe NCAT 


my ; 

” ‘| instructions as to the correct and most 

f uu. inethod of garrying out “Harlene Hair- 

cal which you can Saul. Ereguems, baldness, . 

| -(srow @ luxuriant crop of new hair ina . 

Hime. : Read this article and .ou will see and understand why you should 

‘kage of the “ Cremex ” Shampoo Powder for the never attempt to dress your ha'r by dipping your hair brush im water 
ich is absolutely safe to use, contains no harmful —especially tap water—as it contains mineral and other matters and 
ts, is most delightful and refreshing to use, cleanses solutions _— ecto the tesa . Fusion, ae can peony here ein 
» fr . jou can obtain a package containing ev ing you require 

, | ce ieee orl eis the hair. pie out a cuba teat of a method akg 3 re of the hair 

8 , Sp ene: generally. which to day is used by almost a million person<. 


‘n obtain the above trial package, as already stated, 
ing through the post and enclosing-three penny natural colour. Thin hair will grow thick and luxuriant. Bald 
* posi . atches and places where the hair has become scanty will soon 
uctice of “ Harlene Hair-Drill,” by which every form 33 covered with a growth of healthy hair at once soft, silky, 
'sorder or hair disease is quickly overcome, and new and strong. Scurf and dandruff will quickly disappear. In 
v hair quickly grown, is by no means a difficult or short, hair-health will take the place of hair-sickness, hair- 
peration, for ¥only need occupy two minutes a day, _ plenty the place of hair-penury. 


) t 2) 


ryrr pa 


A TOILET OUTFIT Sr’chcnce TO READERS. 


A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS—A BOTTLE OF * HARLENE" 
—A PACKAGE OF “CREMEX"-ALL FREE. 


I will try one week's Harlene Hair-Drill, aud accept your offer 
free Instructions and materials, I enclose 3d. in stamps for j 
of the gift packet to any part of the world. 


NAMB .oe-00--0050 canewessueobneanndesaess 


ADDRESS... 


Pearson's Weekly, August 4, 1910, 


wrougkt miracles.” 
Remember, then, as already stated at 
the outset of this announcement, that your 
hair, if it be weak, diseased, or falling out, 
will, never cure itself, but requires daily 
“Harlene Hair-Drill” to make it grow 
lusty, strong, and vigorous. It is, perhaps, 
the most sensitive to treatment of any 
part of the human structure, and if 
neglected it quickly succumbs to its 
many enemies, fades in colour, becomes 
scurfy, thin, and brittle, gives up the 
struggle, and dies. All you have to 
do is to fill in the accompanying coupon, 
and send it, with three penny stamps, 
- to Messrs. The Edwards’ Harlene Co., 99 96 
High Holborn, London, W.C., and the 
ack will be posted to you absvlutely 
ree, Should further supplies of “ Harlene ” 
be required, they can be obtained from 
chemists and stores all over the world at 
1s., 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., or will bu sent 
st free to any part of the United 
ingdom on receipt of postal order 
“Cremex” may be obtained in a similar 
manner, in boxes of six for 1s. 


CUT OUT AND SEND 
THIS FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


MESSRS, EDWARDS’ HARLENE c0O., 
95 and 96 High Holborn, London, W.C 
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; * Raamine the Capsule and 
-E1* PRULT SAL2, otherwise you 


Ee a} —IM IP ATION. 


“Fhere as: no “eediples, ‘ater, . oF moré igreeable se wating’ than - 


‘ENO'S F FRUIT SALT? 


TYE GLO TUME EVER-POPULAR etait 


REMEDY FOR 


ie ? Biliousnesg, Sick Head- 


ache. Canatipatian | 
-Errors in Riet—Eat- 


| ing oy Deinking. 


Thirst, Giddiness, 


} Rheumatic or 
i -Gouty Poison. 


a ity rs “Bigh Tem: . 


perature & 


| Quick Pulse @ 
Feyerish Cag: - 


ditions 
ally. 
beneficial in the 


gener- 


Diarrhea. 
seg that is marked. ENO'S- 


TRAVELLERS, ESPECIALLY 
IN HOT COUNTRIES, 


have the sinoer:st form .of flattery. 


for drinking purposes is — 
assured where the ‘ Home” Filters, 
Royal Doulton make, are fitted to 
the water-taps. The Doulton Filter 
Tubes have been proved at the 
London Hospital to be the only 
ones made which uniformly. preyent 
direct transmission of micro: 
organisms. See that a -“ Home" 

Filter is fitted to your awn house- 
hold tap. Write torday for free 


booklet ing tens, reports 
of tests, etc., to the ; 


HOME FILTER CQ, 
34 Norfolk Street, $trandg, 
- LONDON, W.0. 
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Don’t forget ‘to take 
ne of Free Sample 
- Offer on Front Cover. 
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he Oat—whils 


"The OATINE SHAMPOO POWDER wil! 
every way delightful, Cleansing the hair the 
imparting a lustre and softness to the hair. 

.~ The ather Preperations are equally delightful 
that: readers. of to take ad may test itera’ trea uf 
recommend you to jadvantage of our oler | 


THIS SAMPLE CASE ~ 


‘For a timited period we will send to ail 
writing fo for ree — a free sample case 
exac ted, containing. samples of 

oer ting eight eight Oatine Preparations :— 


OATINE CREAM, BALM, GQAP, 
‘TALCUM POWDER, FACE 
ROW DEB, TOOTH PASTE, - 
$HAMPOO POWDER, and 
vo BEATING ‘SOAP. 
This case will be 


i in stamps ( 
bn the cdat of post 


THE pci ook 
1898, OATINE BUILDINGS, BORODGH, 
LONDON, S.B; 
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HAIR ‘TONIC 


LETS” THE HAIR GROW. 


the hair grow. 
Tt tot — ia i 
the haii 

= eo 


ny? unlike any other preparati: 
Sears onic: “is to thé i a sunlight is 


i Hair: Tonic = Navid preparation 

Dg 18 ab olutely gna ander * “all” ces. It is tho |’ 

ea hate 96 it removes the acti troak fein the scalp an: 
grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: Be a/~and 8 . per bottle. If not 

bally, a trial bottle will be sent, Pott idrees the United 
upon recetpt of Postal Order. Aree 2 fy. as m 


‘source, 


S$ 
’ FREE. —A descriptive pone hs eek eae the ~ atte all the ‘‘ Vaseline ” Pi: 


The word “ Vaseline "4s the ePPLEP rade Mark of | 


‘GHESEBROUGH alan 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, EC, 


Wane respecting Advertisements should be ‘sont to tha favor coment f Department, i PNRaONS waa” ios Tener STREET, L040. 


©9370 INTERESTC 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 4, 1910. 


Stationers’ Hats, 


WINNERS WANTED 


For this Week's Triplets Prize-money. 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE. 


To make a “Triplet” you take any one of the three sentences of 
three words given in the first column below and add to it three 
additional words which begin with the same letters as the words of 
the sentence you have chosen. These initial letters may be used in 


= 


——— 


No. 1046. 


— 


TRANSMISSION aT EsTERED aT 


Boox Bares. Ong PENNY. 


£75 


or in the 
Country. 


-_ 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In this week’s Triplets Contest we again give you three 
sentences of three words each, and we ask you to make 
Triplets with the three initial letters of any one of these 
sentences. The three sentences are as follows: 


Banks Are Shut, 
When Mabel Sings. 
Strange Bundle Found. 


Please note that the words of your Triplet must hare the 
came initial letters as those of the words of the sentence 
you select. ‘These letters, however, need not be used in the 
order given, but your Triplet should have somo bearing on 
the sentence chosen. 

In tho heading above you will find examples which will 
show you at a glance how to make this week's Triplets. 

When you have made your Triplet to your satisfaction, 
write it out on the form in theadjoiningcolumn, and send it on 
to us at once in accordance with the rules for competitors. 
Pear in mind that only one Triplet must be written on 
an entry form. If you make more than one ‘Triplet, 
even with the same initials, or with different variations 
of these initials, each Triplet must be written on a separate 
eutry form. 

Now that you seo how Triplets are made, start at once to 
make someof your own. We again undertake to distributo 
sum of not less than £75, so be sure you post your Triplets 
on to us, and you may be a winner of a good big cheque. 


QULE3 WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1 Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form, 
or they will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is male, 
ech must be written on a sepirate entr form. 

_ 2. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to 

it a pos'al order for : ixpence, and place it in an envelope addressed 

a the Epitor, Pearson's We-kly, Henrietta Street, London, 
y 


- 3. Mark your enve’opa “ Triplets No. 7’? in the top left-hand 
corner, 

4. All attemp's mnst arriva on or before Thursday, 
August 4th, 


Banks Are Shut. }" 
When Mabel Sings. [1 
Strange Burdie Found. > 


THE BEST OF ALL HOLIDAY COMPETITIONS. 


Try any order you like, and the three additional words should form a 
Tripl sentence or phrase in themselves, and, if possible, be a continuation 
plets of, or comment upon, the original sentence. It is this sentence or in Prizes 
at the Seaside phrase that is called a “Triplet.” Offered this week 


HOW TRIPLETS ARE MADE. 


Here are examples which will show you at a glance how to make 
“Triplets.” Please note that you must not use any of these examples: 


Sentences Triplet 1 


the entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur 
Pearson Lti., and must be crossed ‘ & Uo.” 

in the manner shown in this example. The 

numter must be written in the spice ‘provided 

on the entry form. Where one P.O. of higher 

walue is sent to cover more than one attempt, tha 

number of this P.O. must be written on each 

cutry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after dedneting ten per cent.), three- 
fourths will bz divided amongst the senders of the ten Triplets 
which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of ilea will be trken into consideration, If there are 


| more senders than one of a ‘Iriplet thus selected by the adjuci.a- 


tors, a tenth part of this three-fourths wil be divided amongst ull 
such senders. 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awardel in gifts by tha 
adjndicators amongst those c »mpetitors whose cfforts show merit. 

8. This wee! the Editor guarantees that the amount distributed 
shall not be Irs; than £75. 

9. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

10. No correspondence will be enteret into in connaction with 
the competition, an] telegrams will be ignored. 

11. The published decision is final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


ENTRY FORM. TRIPLETS No. 7. 


—_ 


No. of Postal Order ........0::csceeccscecnte cee tesen eee tetaes 


Sentence Selected .......scccccccccecteectereee ese see ees neeees 


shed in ** Pearson's 


Bathers At Seaside. 
Mat Sighs Woefully. 
“Force” Suspect Burglary. 


for 
Triplets. 


RESULT OF TRIPLETS No. 4. 
In Triplets No. 4 the amount availablo for distribution 
was £50. To cach of the following a prize of £3 153. has been 
‘ awarded : 
M. O. N.—Matinees overstrain necks. 
H. Panutrrs, 105 Castle Terrace, Shrewsbury. 
M. O. N.—Music, “ organ "ised noise. 
Mrs. J. B. Grxies, Schoolhouse of Decr, Mintlaw, 
Aberdeen. 


” 


M. B. F.—Meals “break fasts. 
G. Weszer, 99 Osborne Road, Forcst Gate, E. 

Gq. A. P.—‘* Appropriately” gifted, pickpockets. 
Ensest Hoop, 7 Wrangthorn Avenue, Headingley, Leeds 
M. B. F.—Most blacksmiths “* forge.” 

Cicsert Bassi, 55 Avenue Road, Westclifi-on-Sea. 
G. A. P.— Glasses” assist “ pupils.” 
J. Partrivce, 352 Coldharbour Lane, Brixton. 
G. A. P.—Authors, great “ plotters.” 
Atrx. T. Wuyrte, 61 Hazelwood Avenue, Jesmond, 


Newcastle. 
‘M. B. F.—Nisleading, “ Family Butchers.” 


E. Bracxsriz, 171 Albert Avenue, Hull. 
M. B. F.—Father’s bank, mother. 
A. P. Baryes, 32 Leap Hill Road, Boscombe, Bourn. 


M. B. F.— Miss-led,” Bo-peep's frock. 
Miss Wricut, 13 High Street, South, Ealing. 


10 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACI. 


Atlan, R. J, Evelyn, Blackrock Rd., Cork. 

Bradbury, H. D., 25 Beaumont Rd., Wheticy Tne, Brad‘ord. 
Fitzgerald, F., Tho Kangle, Haverhill, Newia. het. 

Gilbert, F., 20 Bishop St., Mansfield, Notts. 

Hague, A., 60 Loxley New Rd., Hillsbro’, Sheffield. 
Harrington, Mrs. ©., Cranwell, Sleaford. 

Judd, W. H., 1 Gloucester Row, Clifton, Bristol. 

Legg, A., Church St., Bervie, Scotland. 

Macmichacl, J., Eaglesham Rd., Clarkston, Giisgow. 
Wigley, T., 169 Folkcstone Rd., Dover. 


2 GIFTS OF £1 EAC#. 


Arthur, Miss O., 41. Richmond Will, Dublin. 
Morrison, J., 101 Ditston Rd, Neweastleon-Tyne, 


3. Everyone who enters must se1d a postal order for 6d. with 


SPLENDID. 


| © Tira7's a fine-looking maid you have now, dear.” 
“Yes, she’s a darling, and she came to me highly 


IMPOSSIBLE. An old lady, accosted by an insolent and haughty 


“Do you love your papa ?”” asked the minister. vagrant, gave him a penny. | 
“Yes, sir,” replied Willie. The begaar, holding the coin in his dingy palm, looked 


“And do you obey him ?”* at it haughtily. ; . ‘ recommended.” 
Yes, sir.” “What d’ye think I'm a-going to do with this?” * Knows all about the latest styles of maiding, I sup- 
he growled. | pose 7” 


“And now comes the most important question of all. 
Do you honour him ?” . 
“How can 1 if he is the kind of man ma keeps on telling 
him he is ?” 
—~» 3 =—— 


A BUTCHER in a certain town was famed for selling | 
tough meat. One day, a customer entered and asked 
or a large oeei-steak. ‘Is it for boiling or stewing | 
you want it ?”” he inquired. 

“Neither,” replied the customer ; “ it is for making a 


“Oh, keep it,” said the old lady sweetly.“ Keep it and 


give it to some poor beggar.” 
TE house had been cleaned and decorated, and the lady 


of it was cautioning her young son as to his treatment of | ¢9 J iss her.” 


his bedroom. 
“Keep off the new paper,” she directed. “ Don't 
kick the wainscot, nor put your fingers on the whitc 
aint, or else you'll soil it.”” 


Tho child listened thoughtfully. ‘Can I touch tho 


i“ “Oh, so far as knowing the dutics of a maid gocs. I 


| don’t suppose she knows a thing.” 
“ But she came highly recommended, you said ?”’ 
“ Yea, she blacked the eye of a tradesman who tric 


a 
lin: “If he has proposed, why don’t you give him aa 
answer ?”” 
She: “I can't make up my mind whether I would like 
him when I got him home.” 


hinge for the barn door.”’ door handle ?” he softly inquired. | as 
zy 
) 
“Vanishing Engiand,” the story of the battie betw-en land and sea, ie told in the Auzust PEARSON'S M AGAZINE, Ri : 
: ft gi: 
fi 


yy 
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The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. pentnives 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted jor ths 
column. If thef€ is nore than one sender of a puragra, 5 
used, the penknife will be awarded to the rewler w's2 


Te World's Bost Slories 


Told Week by Week. 


——, 
Actor, Aviator, Soldier. 
Rosert Lorarse, the actor, who, under the name of 


"Mr. Jones? made some plucky flights at the Bourne- 
-mouth Aviation Meeting, and intends competing at 


Lanark, is a sportsman to the backbone, and very fond of 

During the South African War he volunteered for 
service and saw a good deal of fighting. 

Shortly after his return from front, he was sitting in 
the Carlton Hotel surrounded by an admiring throng of 
fair cousins who looked upon him as a hero. Altogether 
he was quite pleased with himself. 

A brother actor, whom he had not seen for some time, 
, happened to and, looking at the battle-stained actor, 
remarked, “ Hullo, old chap, you are looking fit. Been at 


Brighton ?” 
They'd Gone Up. 
_ $m Tomas Lrrrox, who was a prominent spectator 
at the Boumemouth Aviation meeting, tells a story 
eonce a certain office-boy who worked for him : 
“He only worked for me about two days,” says Sr 
Thomas. 
“The last day he was with us I sent him out for fifteen 
shilli of stamps, giving him a saree. 
he came back with the stamps he didn’t offer 
me any change. 
“ Well,” I said, impatiently, “where’s the change, 
Alfred ?”* 
* “¢There ain’t any, sir,’ said he. 


His Rank. 


In the early days of volunteering. men of rank and 
res were to be found in the ranks. Sir John Hay 

mald tells a good story of one of them. 

There was a retired Army officer living near the Borders 
who joined the ranks of the volunteer corps of his district 
as an example to others. It happened that at that time 
the assistant inspector of the district was a little and a 
rather pompous and patronising individual. Riding 
down the ranks one day at ion he saw a private 
with a row of medals on his breast. Drawing up his 
= in front of him, there occurred the following 
colloquy : ; 

“ Haw, my good man, you have seen some service ?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“(Crimea ? Mutiny, eh ?” 

cy Yes, sir.” 

“ Haw, and did you get your sergeant’s stripes, eh 2” 

“No, sir.” 

“You were a private on your discharge, were you ?”* 

“No, sir.” 

“Well,” rather testily—‘‘ what was your rank when 
you left the service ?” 

“A major-general, sir.” 
sae little man collapsed speechless, and, giving a gulp, 

le on. 


‘Stamps has riz.’ ” 


Affectionate Servants. 

Tue following good story is told by a visitor to Hawaii. 

“T bad an amusing experience with my Hawaiian 
servant. Now, these servants insist on calling you by 
your first name. Ours was always saying to my usband : 

“* Yes, John," and to me, ‘ Very well, Mary.’ 

“So when we got a new cook I told my husband to 
avoid calling me ‘ Mary,’ as then, not knowing my name, 
he would have to say ‘ missus* to me. 

“So John always called me ‘sweetheart’ or ‘dearie,’ 
mares ‘Mary’; but the watchful fellow gave me no title 
at all. 

“Qne day we had some officers to dinner, and, while 
awaiting the repast. I told them of the ruse I had adopted, 
and added : 

“* By this servant, at least, you won't hear me called 


y: 
“Just then the new cook entered the room. 
“He bowed, and said to me: 
“* Sweetheart, dinner is served.’ 
“* What ?’? I stammered, aghast at his familiarity. 
“¢ Dinner is served, dearie !* answered the new cook.” 


Detailed the Symptoms. 

“ ] HAVE determined to die,” he said, as he entered the 
chemist’s shop and brought his fist down on the counter 
with force enough to make the bottles dance. -“T have 
resolved to make away with myself. Apothecary, mix 
me a powerful potion which will finish my earthly career. 
Give me something against which antidotes are of no 
avail, and which the stomach-pump is powerless to 
withdraw. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the chemist, as he took down a 
bottle containing some whitish powder. “This is the 
strongest poison known. I'll give you ten grains of it, 
which will be quite cnough for your purpose.” 

The chemist proeceded to weigh tie powder and wisp it 


up, saying as he did so: 

“ T would advise you to take this powder to your room, 
first being carefil io make your will an? do such other 
matters as you deem necessary, for after you have 


swallowed the potion you will not be able to do anything 


» 
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before it begins to take effect. Immediately on anelines 
it, first dissolving the contents of the paper in a 

of water, you will feel a sort of cold chill run up your 
spine. Then your arms will begin to shake, your 
knees will knock together. Presently you will be unable 
to stand, and you will sink into a chair. 

“Your eyes will then pain you. Sharp twinges will 
run thro’ the eyeballs, and in about half a minute 
total blindness will follow. 

“Presently gripes will seize the stomach, and you will 
bend forward in agony. 

“Racking headache will be added to your other sensa- 


contribution was received first: 


A DOT PUZZLE. 


Wirsott lifting your pen from the paper, draw fc :r 


tions, followed by intense pains in the ears, like ordinary straight lines to run through the nine dots given here v {t).. 


earache magnified a thousand times. e ° out going over the same ground twice. 
ae like those of gous seize the rage the Solution below. 

chills of the spinal cord become unbeara the tongue a mo 

protrudes, the patient falls from the chair on his A CHEQUE PROBLEM. 
face, and unconsciousness follows, which lasts a few | @ e @ Wnuar is the lowest sum of mon:+ 


minutes, until death supervenes. 
‘* One-and-nine, please !”* 
The package was ready, but the customer did not | 
take it. e e 
ng spoon ae he said, “ pions Ill take a 
couple of pe ppermint rope.” 
The chemist smiled hi cecil as he produced the 
peppermints, and emptied ten grains of magnesia back 
into its bottle. 


all the figures from one to ni 
inclusive? There must not, 


shillings in the shillings column, 
im the pence column more than elevenpence, a 


Solution below. 


A ROLMONDE LIMERICK. 
. A certain young lady named Cholmondeley 
Lirtize Jonny, six, had been to church and Was Ligon hg remars very glolmondeley, 
hed diaple more usual interest in the sermon, ta taanee west 
i. —_ origin of Eve had been ausit on Ah, me, how sane were colmondeley ! ” 


his return from the service, there being a good 
pany to dinner, he had also displayed a good deal WHEN IT RAINS. 


com 


of interest in the eatables, especially the mince pie and Lrrrts Wruure: “I have noticed that whener-: 
cakes. Some time dierent, missed, he was | rains the statue in the market place gets smaller, mc: -: 


found sitting quietly in corner with his hands pressed | Isn’t it a strange thing, mother ?* 
tightly over he fhe and an expression of awful xary | "His Mother: “Really, Willie, I am afraid you 


on his face. ' becoming untruthful. you say is impossible.” 
“Why, what on earth is the matter?” asked his | _ Little Willie (much hurt) : “I beg your pardon, mo:: 
mother in When it rains the statue naturally becomes a 1 


statuette (statue wet).” 
THE SAME SIX LETTERS. 
Tuts is an interesting word puzzle. Each of the - » 
blanks must be filled by a word composed of the - 


alarm. 
“‘ Mamma, I'm afraid I’m going to have a wife.” 


Kitchener’s Brother. 
Lorp Krrcuense of Khartoum has a military brother, 
General Walter Kitchener. 


While column leader in South Africa, General Kitchener | ** a. < eased tipeasoe* 
a he —. antes : gs . walking round « Watching the------ of cuontean at play, 
dackiadty tan 6 night in mufti, when » soldier, whohad | =p, log that deep in the forest lay, 


ing on the beer when it was amber, 
cannoned violently into him. 
“ What is your regiment, sir ? ’ demanded the General. 


And thus he sang: 


“Thou------ the weak, thou- - +--+ - the ser: 
Th man looked t him and said, “ "t+ know By 
itt yo do with and anyhow, but ote wt i A als The------ of thy victory to thee doth belen.. 
“« Well, report yourself to me in the morning.” And the leaves witha------ took up the son. ; 


“ ” Ana the woodland rang. 
Who are anyway ?” demanded the man. 
es General Bolane ol course.” Solution below. 

“That be blowed for a yarn,” was the man’s prompt | 
retort. ‘Why, we have had old Kitchener's picture | 
nailed up on the wood-shed at home ever since he won | 


EDITORIAL GOSSIP. 


Omdurman, and you are as much like him asIam. You The Page 6 Editor: ‘Why? What's up?” 
go and put your head in a sack, old chap, and don’t try | The Jo Editor: “ Haven’t you heard? A ‘) 
to fool a Canadian.” ran over him yesterday—over his head.” 
The 6 Editor: “ How dreadful! Where ‘ © 
A New Religion. The Joke Editor: “Near the station. The jc. 


Recrvrry Rawiixs was holding forth against church | on across above him !” 


parade. 
““Why should I be forced to attend church when I 
ain’t got no religion ?? he demanded. A FALSEHOOD. — r 
sf n why don’t you say you are a Plymouth “ Laven, and the world laughs with you, 
Brother ?” suggested a comrade. ‘“‘ If you did you would I find is most untrue ; 


be allowed to go to the Plymouth Brothers’ meetin’- 
*ouse instead of marchin’ to church, but, of course, you 
could go for a stroll instead, bein’ all alone by yourself.” | 

“There are no Plymouth Brothers in this place,” 
said another soldier, thereby rudely dashing Recruity 
Rawlins’ newly-awakened hopes. 

1} tell you wot you can do to get out of church 
parade,” said an old soldier, with an imperceptible wink. 
‘There are no Plymouth Brothers in this place, but you 
can say you are of the Trinity ’Ouse Brethren, and 
ask to attend the meetin’s. Old Mr. Gladstone was a 
Trinity ‘Ouse Brethren.” 

‘“And are there any in this town?” asked the un 
Sabbatarian Rawlins eagerly. 

“Thousands,” declared the old soldier. ‘‘ They've got 
a fine meetin’-’ouse ‘ere wi’ seatin’ ’commodation for 
two thousand five ’undred.” 

** Swelp me, I'll pertend I’m one of ’em next Sunday A DOT PUZZLE 
an’ get off for a stroll,” eaid Recruity Rawlins. . Tus is how the four straight lines should be 

“Changed your religion, have you, Rawlins?” said | Start at A, go to B, then 
the adjutant next Sunday. to C, then to D, and lastly 

“Yes, sir, please, sir. I've become a brethren o’ | to B again. 

Trinity ’Ouse, sir.” 

The roar that came from the regiment and the grins LEM 
on the faces of the officers awoke Recruity Rawiita $0 77 we toe eae that 
the fact that he had been ‘‘ had” by the old soldier, and | can be wenttiia down is 
“had” sopst badly, | £2,567 188. 93d 

“The Brethren of Trinity ’Ouse,” said the Adjutant, | °°” ae 
emphasising the omission of the aspirate, “always | 
worship in the guard room, Rewlins, except when there 


Just take a single instance, 
And you will share my view. 


You tell a funny story 
Unto a group of friends 3 

You reach the point—relate it— 
And snigger when it ends, 


SOLUTIONS. 


A 
bral 
‘ 


THE SAME SIX 


that can be written down emplovin- 


e course, be more than nine: 


cc 


é 


fellow was walking under the railway bridge, and the t: . 


“71, 


ara so many cf them that we have to put them ia the LETTERS. | 

cells.” ScTLeR, ulster, lustre . 
“T think IJl go to church after all, sir,” pleaded | lurest, "rulest, ” result, a oa - 

Rawlins. rustle. 8 : 


We don't believe in figiting for money, but if someone ran away with our copy of THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, well- 


fractions of penny lower than a farthing are barre!, 


WERE FNDING 
Avo. 4, +910, 
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The Delights and Dangers of Surf Bathing. 


To enjoy surf bathing in perfection you must find a 
place where a sandy beach slopes ey into 
cep water. The more gentle the slope the better, and 
the sand should be firm and free from sharp shells or 

»bbles. 
or sand gets cut by the waves into ridges and gullies, 
whilo surf bathing on & pebble beach is unpleasant and 
even dangerous, use even the expert may miss his 
dive or get caught by a second wave and rolled over and 
over along the bottom before he can regain his feet. 

There are not many places fitted for surf bathing 
upon our eastern coasts, and even on the west the stretch 
of shore suited for this pastime is limited. 

The best beaches are those along the North Cornish 
and Devon coasts, and of them all Westward Ho! and 
Saunton Sands offer the pick. We have nothing in the 
[ritish Isles quite so good as the opposite Atlantic coast, 
where from New Jersey down to Florida are to be found 

hundreds of miles 
of ideal surf bath- 

* | ing beaches. 

Needless to say, 
surf bathing is a 
sport only for 
those who are good 
swimmers. For 
others it is a 
dangerous amuse- 
ment. There are 
plenty of people 
who, though quite 
able to keep 
afloat in calm 
water, lose their 
heads among the 
rushing roar and 


on 
Pid w=, 


td 
foney 


This is the correct position for facing 
and entering a wave. 


| tumble of big white-ca: breakers; and once you 
down amid seas of toe tind it is no easy ni 4 
regain Fe feet and get your head above water. 

The finest surf is found on a calm day after there has been 
a storm far out at sea. Then the great waves come 
sweeping shorewards in dong aubroken lines calm as glass 
until the drag of the shallowing beach causes them to 
curl and break in solemn thunder on the sand. 

Before entering the water it is most necessary that you 
should know the beach, and it is advisable that no one 
—even the strongest swimmer—should bathe alone in 
ey, surf. There are two dangers which are common 
to all surf bathing, and are found in varying proportions 
on all beaches. 

The first arises from ditches or trenches. These are 
common in all sand beaches. You wade out and are 
perhaps breast-deep as the first wave comes rolling towards 
you. You take a step forward to meet it and drop 

7 two feet 
into a ditch. 
Before you 
can recover 
yourself, 
the wave 
has broken 
over you, 
\ and you are 
\ pounded 
‘\ down to the 


bottom 

before you 

that the have ad 

in fairly deep water, and ts {imeevento 

swimming straight. to fill your 

lungs with 

air. The other danger ariscs from what is generally called 

undertow. As a wave breaks upon a beach it does not 

stay there. The water of which it was composed runs 

back, and the succeeding wave breaks over the receding 

water. This is undertow which on a steep pebble beach is 

often very dangerous. But on a gently-sloping sand 

beach the undertow danger is slight unless the surf happens 
to be breaking very heavily. 

The great secrets of successful surf bathing are to choose 
the proper moment for diving into the advancing wave, 
and then, after you have dived, to swim hard. If you 
fail to keep your head straight you will certainly fail to 
get through the wave, with the result that, by the time 


a 


The dive. It wilk be noticed 
swimmer ts 


that you have struggled up, the next wave crashes down 
upon you before you have time to get a breath. Picture one 
shows the proper moment for entering @ wave, and two 
makes clear the necessity for swimming deep and 
straight. 

The expert may try the experiment illustrated in the 
third illustration. Instead of plunging head foremost 
into the roller, 


oT TT Ts he may fling 
mn SS himself — back- 
N Rie wards and allow 

N \ _ himself to be 


carried up into 
its crest. If he 
has _— correctly 
\ judged the 
weight and 
\ strength of the 
| wave, he will be 
j neatly turned 
over inside the 
Jumping backwards inlo a@ wave— wave, as shown 
in the fourth 

picture, landing, as it breaks, on his feet. 
A lot of nonsense has been talked and written about 
“ seventh’? waves. The idea is that cach seventh 
wave is bigger and heavier than the others. This is 
certainly not the case, but it is a fact that every now and 


then a wave rolls in which is much higher than those 
which have immediately preceded it. 

When a wave like this rears its threatening crest high 
above your head, look out! You may be quite certain 
that it will be 
followed by aor 
two more en 


waves of like 
size and 
weight. You 
must dive low 
and swim fast ; 
come to the sur- 
face promptly, 
and fill your 
lungs with air 
in order to be 
ready for the 
| others of the —and landing on the feet as the wave breaks, 


Dangers and Temptations which Beset the Girl who 
gets a Berth down by the Sad Sea Waves. 


From the richest to the very poor all people are attracted 
by the charms of the seaside during the summer 
months, 

* The sea air is so healthy, and there’s lots of fun after 
business hours,” is the usual ery, and to none does this 
appeal so strongly than the café girl, whose daily round of 
work is arduous, despite the smiling face and cheerful 
‘Thank you,” which greets your order for lunch in the 
busy town. 

“Don’t get a living-in situation” is the rule for the 
seaside-—the one cry is, ‘‘ After work liberty.” Yet even 
liberty has its price, but few stop to reckon it. The 
alvertisements are carefully scanned or the registry office 
visited and our café girl is off to realise the height of her 
ambition, and the demand being greater than the supply, 
she is soon established in a café. 

A change is soon found in the clientéle of the place. 
The busy City men to whom she had been accustomed in 
town had just time for an occasional pleasantry, and then 
away to the daily grind, but here things are different, and 
all are out on pleasure bent. They have time to idle, and 
(ist for one or two weeks in the year many of them possess 
the wherewithal for an ostentatious display of wealth. 

The idle chatter is pleasant enough, and is oftener than 
not encouraged by the proprietors of the café in order to 
induce the gentlemen to come again. 

Nights on the Pier. 


An offer i3 made to take the girl to the Winter Gardens 
or on the pier, when she is at liberty. What more natural 
than that she should accept. Why did she come to the 
scaside if not to get out of it all the fun possible. The 
charm of novelty surrounds everything, and the exhilarat- 
ing Lreeze coupled with the fascinating wiles of a stranger 
mak>y the evening pass joyfully, and the regret is found 
when the clock marks the hour for going home. 

Te farewell kiss at the door sends the girl in blushing, 
ee “a the night she weaves dreams of “ what yet 

If the men were always “ gentlemen” no harm would 
< done, but the danger which besets the girl who is always 
‘ith promiscuous companions needs no labouring in these 
columns. 

. Z he nights on the pier become too familiar to please, 
th any new suggestion is welcomed, and it is then that 

e girl, unless she be of a very strong character, will find 


“All the nice girls love”’—THE NOVEL MAGAZINE. 


out—perhaps to her lasting regret—that some men charm 
but to deceive. 

A quiet spot and honeyed words—something delightful 
to a girl after a day's hard work—words of tenderest 
regard and love, all too welcome to a heart yearning for 
sympathy and love, carry away the mind in an ecstasy of 
feeling, and the world exists for but one moment. But the 
moment breaks in all its fulness, and another world exists. 

As the novelty of the new employment works off all the 
little inconveniences of the work assume more real pro- 
portions, and a growing cause of discontent becomes a 
daily companion, and even the season’s engagement may 
be terminated by the proprietor at a moment's notice. 

Two big scalding tears trickle down the cheeks of a 
young, frail-looking girl as she passes out of the doors of 
the principal café in Sidewater, endeavouring to gaze 
through her water-filled eyes at some coins which lie in 
her half-open hand. 

: ae ive shillings,” she mutters, “only five, what shall 
lo ? ” 

There is no answer to her question, so she wanders 
aimlessly towards the beach, despite the fact that the 
hour is drawing towards midnight. She is afraid to face 
her landlady, for she owes a balance of last week's rent, 
and to write home and tell her poor widowed mother that 
she has lost her berth is a task she lacks the courage to 
perform. 

What wonder, then, if her thoughts fly towards the 
man who has been so profuse in his expressions of love ? 
A happy thought; she must find him, and he will help her 
out of her difficulties. 


The Way the Money Goes. 

“ Surely a seaside café girl gets more than five shillings 
a week,” one naturally asks. Yes, oh, yes, the girl we 
are speaking of received, often for twelve hours’ hard work 
per day, the munificent salary of eight shillings. On this 
special week, however, a customer had made a mistake in 
giving her order—and in some cafés the waitress has to 
pay for a mistake, be it her own or the customer's. 

Again, out of the eight shillings there was a weekly 
deduction for the washing of cap3 and aprons, and six- 
pence for breakage, whether there are any or not. 

To some girls the café, with all its inconveniences, is a 
means to an end. How better can one get to know so 


many men, and at the same time keep up an appearance | 


of respectability 2? Such girls as these are unfortunately 
to be found in every seaside café, and are harpies of the 
most detestable description. The actual wages are not of 
such vital consideration to girls of this type—and they 
make it all the harder for those who depend entirely on 
their earnings—and who sometimes contribute to the 
maintenance of someone at home out of their slender 
pittance. 

The ‘pocket money” girls are a danger from every 
point of view, and many a good girl is led into doubtful 
company through them. 

“Where are you going to night, dear?” asks one girl 
of another, as they get ready to leave work. 


sequence, ts a trick for erperts only. 
“* Along the prom. and home.” 
“So am I,” replies the other innocently. ‘Come 


along,” then, before they have gone fifty yards away from 
the shop, she adds: ‘‘Oh, I say, there's that boy who 
| stayed so long to-day—let’s talk to him.” 
| © T don’t want to,” her companion replies. 

Too late! The boy has come up and is introducing a 
friend, and the reluctant one is persuaded by the other 
three to go a walk, probably never realising that the whole 
thing is a plant from beginning toend. ‘The evening is not 
far spent before tho girl finds that the conversation is far 
from agrecable to her, and after an exceptionally objection- 
able remark, she indignantly takes leave of the others, and 
is sneered at and jibed for being a prude, so the poor girl 
goes sadly to her room, realising that even by her fellow 
waitresses she is beset with a path of difficulty, 


Sacked ! 

A complaint on the morrow to the proprietor will 
probably send the offender about her business, but another 
girl will be almost immediately engaged (maybe without 
adequate inquiries being made), and the danger is not in 
the slightest degree diminished. 

Here and there is a café proprietor who would even 
welcome the information ; not with the idea of discharging 
the girl, but, alas! to openly encourage her—it means 
customers to the café, and added profits, if nothing else. 

The life of a seaside café girl is surrounded by all the 

| kaleidoscopic glamour of pleasurable work, but under the 
surface it is beset with difficulties undreamed of by the 
casual observer. 

There is no doubt that the Parliamentarian who brings 
about a reformation in the workings and life of the 
waitress2s will call down showers of blessings on his head 
from the seaside and other café girls. 


——_—_—_~ §-=—____ 


GOOD FOR TRADE. 


Tue portly proprietor of the refreshment tent had 
donned the umpire’s coat, and was bawling out his 
decisions with a breeziness that quite enlivened the 
otherwise slow proceedings. 

**Uzzat ?’’ roared the bowler for the thirteenth time, 
for a “1.b.w.” against the man who had been in an hour 
for five runs. 

“Not hout !” came the verdict, also for the thirteenth 
! time. 

And the fourteenth and fifteenth and sixteenth it was 
the same. 

The luncheon interval arrived, and the stone-waller 
approached the man of many jadgments as he neared 
the pavilion. 

“I consider you are particularl, fair,” he remarked— 
“astonishingly so, considering what « determined opponent 
to the trade I happen to be.” 

“ W’y, it’s that wot saved yer, mister,” responded the 
publican, unabashed. ‘‘ Yer sec, you're a teetotaler, 
aren't yer? And them a3 was waitin’ ter ‘ave next 
innings —they wasn't.” 


And we have great resp2ct for their good taste. 


~ 


The Tale of a Very Short Romance. 


By 


“ Lopemes for a respectable, single youre man.” 

For long weeks the card had been prominently 
dispiayed in the front parlour window, but as yet the 
required lodger had not put in an appearance. There had 
been several callers, it is true, but Mrs. Sotking was not 
used to letting lodgings, and the applicants so far had 
fallen short of her high ideale. 

One night Miss Maud Sutkins came home from a 
Cinderella dante with a very high colour, a triumphant 
smile, and a tale of adventare. 

“Oh, ma!” she panted breathlessly, 
chair in the kitchen where her parents were sitti 
supper-table. “What do you think? I've ha 
adventure. 

“You know my watch, the little geld one Uncle 

ugene gave me?” 

“Yes; what of it? You haven’t——” 

“J wore it to-night—had it pinned on my blouse. Well, 
I was introduced to such a nice young fellow—a Mr. 
Welgroome—and we danced. the Veleta together—a lovely 
dancer he is, too, and——’”’ 

“What about the watch, then?” snapped her father 
from behind his newspaper. 

“T was just going to tell you,” replied the 
breathleasly. ‘When he took me td the refres 
I went to look at the time and the watch was—— 

“Gone!” added her mother. “Oh, dear, dear! 
careless of you to fix it——” . , 

“Oh, it’s all right!” quickly retorted Miss Sutkins. 

“You found it, then!” queried her father. 

“No, dad; Mr. Welgroome seemed quite concerned about 
it, he hunted high and low—I’m sure he miseed three 
dances over it—but he couldn't find it anywhere.” ; 

“I don’t think young & gold watch is anything to smile 
over,” remarked Mrs. Sutkins, bestowing a frigid look on 
her daughter. ‘‘ You seem to think it quite pleasant.” 

“That's what comes of dancing with st ers i 
cheap, mixed assemblies,” put in Mr. Sutkins. 
always warned you about it.’ 

“Dad!” exclaimed the young 
don’t suggest that M staid 

“TI don 
father decisively, 
com: ae meee er—and 

“Why, he's gr 


as she sank into a 
over the 
such aD 


young lady 
ent-room 


” 


How 


lady indignantly. “ You 


r.—_: 


have a search 
ge him'a detailed description of the watch, 


“ Wh 
house wail eveit that a card is in the window.” 
“And you think—well, 
With which philosophic remark Mr. Sutkins buried himself 
behind his newspaper again. . 


° e 


Mrs, Sutkins was surprised when, at four o’clock the next 
afternoon, she saw 3 smartly-dreseed young gentleman 
mounting the steps of her street door. She wae still more 
surprised when she opened the door and the gentleman 
removed his hat and favoured her with a dignified bow. 

“J have the pleasure of addressing Mrs. Sutkins,” he 
suggested with a smile. 

hat, sir, is my name,” replied the lady, while she 
wished that some providence had inspired her to put on 
her best satin blouse. 

“JI hope yeu won't think it a liberty, but I have cailed 
to restore to Miss Sutkins the watch she ‘lost last night,” 
said the gentleman. “My name is Welgroome.” 

“Oh, yes; come inside, please. aa daughter is upstairs 
dressing. She told us you were good enough to—’ 

“Don’t mention such a trifle,” interrupted Mr. Wel- 

me. “It was probably due to my clumsiness. 80 I 
considered myself in duty bound to find it—if possible.” 

Five minutes later Maud Sutkins came down in all the 
radiant glory of her Sunday best. She received the visitor 
with many blushes. 

Mr. Wolgroome restored the watch to its owner, who 
had no sooner glanced at it than she became covered in 
confusion. The young man relieved her discomfiture by 
turning to her mother. 

“It is a peculiar coincidence, 
in his even, gentlemanly tones, 
your house on my daily travels to the City, 
once I have been on the point of knocking.” 

Mrs. Sutkins looked up in some surprise. 

“Your card attracted my notice,” explained Mr. Wel- 

me. “You see, I am a ‘respectable, single young 
man,’” he added with a laugh, “and, moreover, I am in 
need of lodgings.” 

Maud dare not venture to raise her eyes now; she was 
waiting anxiously for her mother’s next remark. 

“Well, sir,” came the reply at length, “if you think 
you would be comfortable, and my terms——” 

“T don’t think we will quarrel on that score,” said Mr. 
Welgroome. “I'm sure some wise dispensation of 
Providence caused Miss Sutkins to lose her watch and sent 
me here.” 

When the young man wished the ladies good afternoon, 
after having been prevailed on to stop for a cup of tea, 
Mrs. Sutkins turned to her daughter with delight. 


Mrs. Sutkins,” he remarked 
“but I have often passed 
and at least 


Have you heard of Pollyooly 
A 


Complete Short Story. 


“ Maud, my dear, we have got 
our lod; at last. But some- 
how I don’t think he will stop 
with us very long.” 

“Why, mother?” 
asked Maud. 

Mrs. Sutkins looked at her 
aa ia quizzically. 

s “It strikes me he’s not so 


quietly 


to go 


for a sovereign a time; but i 


. ee ae ams pe the lodeiers suggested, Mrs. Sutkins. . 
az good lady discreetly onughed, 
and turned to go down- 
stairs. 


GEORGE BRYAN. “Ma!” whispered the blush- 
ing young maiden coyly, 


they've got millions i 
“about that watch I lost.” 
“ Yes. 7? 


“It's ver like, but it’s not the same; this is a new was the p 
watch.” J £2,000. 
e e * e If 


back in two years, 


Mr. Welgroome proved to be the ideal lodger. He gave One night there was an 


no trouble, made no complaints, and successfully convinced 
Mrs, Sutkins that seventeen and sixpence did not repay 
her for her lavish attentions and home comforts. At his 
suggestion he paid a guinea a week. 

oreover, he ingratiated himself with the master of 
the house by presenting that entleman with innumerable 
cigars. Husband and wife held nightly conferences as to 
the progression of Maud’s chances, and whether ‘‘ young 


“Can I see Mr. Sutkins, 
tones. 


Welgroome *’ had ” himeelf. ig ” 

“fe mustn’t try and force matters; don’t even potent Ben! ‘is sang out Mra. 
we’re aware that he’s after Maud,” urged Mr. Sutkins. whet!” ex 

“You see, he's a gentleman of means, and must be Wig. = 


do things in his own way.” 

“What do you think he is?” asked Mrs. Suatkins. 

“ Um—well!” replied her husband with an assumption 
of wisdom. “I don’t suppose he’s under the necessity 
of earning his living; those cigars of his cost a shilling a 
time. He's either a solicitor or else he’s on the Stock 


Exchange.” 
entleman lodger 


A few mornings later, as the youn daz 


was going out to business, he turned to Mrs. Sutkins : 7 _ 

« a "Mrs. Sutkins, would you be 80 good as to ask a ke ies Sasa 
Mr. Sutkins if he could spare me half an hour this even- Wilki = je certifca 
ing? I have a little matter on which I wish to consult Wel et . 


him. I should like you also to be present,” he added. 

The good lady's heart itated with e tion. 
ss net eee to ask our permission to marry her,’ she said 
to he 5 


“Yes—yes; but 


and hia best suit by the time Mr. Welgroome arrived. 

That gentleman always had his meals alone in the 
sitting-room, and when the landlady went in to clear away 
the tea-things she remarked, as if by way of an after- 
thought : 

“Oh! You were saying that you wished to speak to 
my husband, Mr. Welgroome. Well, as it should happen, 
he came home a bit early to-day. Shall I tell him to 


y profession, ma’am!” 
“What is that—a place 
muttered Mrs. Sutkins, now 
“A bogus stockbroker—a 
Wel, me. 


come up?” 


diamond ring 


ti i 1 f é 
on of surprise on her plump features. swatch that di 


With many unnecessary attempts to clear his throat and 
tugging his waistcoat vigorously, Mr. Sutkins put in an 
appearance five minutes later, with his spouse in his wake. 

“Kindly sit down, Mr. and Mrs. Sutkins,” 
lodger, ‘I have something very important to tell you.” 

Husband and wifo each took a chair. 

“You can hardly fail to be aware of the fact,” com- 
menced Mr. Welgroome, “that other considerations than 
the need of @ lodging sent me here.” 

“Indeed, sir!’ blurted out Mr. Sutkins. 

“It is a fact,” went on the lodger nervously. “I had 
the good fortune to meet Miss Sutkins at a dance, and 
I—well. I felt I should like to extend the acquaintance- 
ship. Her name was not unknown to me, as I have 
citen had the pleasure of riding in your vehicles.” 


“And now what do you 
leave of your 
the visitor 


“He ehal] be shown up; 


father. 

“J had no hand in your 
“You must no’ 
“I will; Iam 


ard-headed old business man, conceiving the idea that a 
life of idleness would ruin me, dropped me on to the 
Stock Exchange. I am earning a very comfortable figure 
apart from an allowance made me by my father, and, 


I am starving almost.” 
Mr. Welgroome had the 


besides this, I am interesting myself in company 
promoting. 
“At the moment, I think I can fix my income the extent of 


believed 
= ho hi t I kno 
me, thou sus) Ww 
Briefl or. oth 
watched Mr. Welgroome’s 
grave doubts assailed him. 
“ Ah, it is the infamous 
into marrying her. I have 


at a minimum of a thousand a a ar a fortune, per- 
haps, but sufficient to keep a st home going.” 
“ A home,” repeated Mr. Sutkins su estively. 

“For myself and—Mr. Sutkins and Mrs. Sutkins, I 
have the honour to ask you if you will consent to your 
daughter sharing that home with me.” 

rs. Sutkins smiled to herself, and gave her husband 
&@ prom ng That gentleman, after two false starts, 
ju is feet and held out his hand. 

“T am delighted, and 60 is Emma—my wife,” he blurted 
out. “We have looked forward—I mean we are happy to 
give Maud into your keeping.” 

“ Althcugh it is but natural for a mother to think no 
one too good for her daughter,” said Mrs. Sutkins, “I 
am sure no girl could ever. wish for or deserve a better 
husband.” 

“J thank you,” replied Mr. bi, warmly, “and, 
as I had dared to anticipate your kindness, I purchased 
this to-day.” 

Mre. Sutkins’ eyes sparkled ae her lodger took out a 


(Mr. Sutkins had said 
“This is a matter for my 
morning.” 
law is 


“T eay, Emma!” exclaimed her hueband an hour later, 


2 She ie the new child heroine whom Edgar Jepson writes abo 


ugust PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, now on sale. 


. * 
“He is connected with a bucket-s 


ig’ after Maud had been gradually 
with the tale of deception and treachery. 
“What!” he raped when he at last. managed to gris? 

accusations against him. 


Sutkins described the visitor, 


years, let alone marry her. Oh, this 
to think you parted with 


solicitor. 


Through the medium of an_ investing 
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when Mr. Welgroome had gone out to meet Maud. “ Wh: 
do Ps think young Welgroome’s given mo?” Wha 
held out a bundle of papers as he spoke. 
“What! They’re not banknotes 
“No; share certificates. Ten ten-pound shares in ‘\\, 4 
Coast Copper Development Company.’ He’s formed 
company to take over an old concern that’s been alli -.. : 
to waste. These ten-pound ehares can be bought 1. 


, surely?” 


n six months’ time——” 


“ Supposing you were to buy some while they're chei; . 


“Just what I was thinking,” replied her husba::: 
“T’ve often wished I could hear of a decent investi: - 
for that couple of hundred I have in the bank. Wh:..: ; 
the good of two and a half per cent. to anyone im - 


Maud Sutkins had been engaged a month, and her fatixr 
roud possessor of shares to the face valu |: 


they only pay five per cent., there's my cap't..: 
if vinid Mr. Sutkins. ite 


rat-tat at the stict 


door, an Mrs. Sutkins opened it, to see a deternins. 
looking but handsome young 


woman on her step. 
please?” she asked in 11). 


“Yes; what name, please? " said Mrs. Sutkins. 

“T’m none too sure myself,” replied the visitor, with a 
bitter laugh. “Say Mrs. Wilkins or Mrs. Welgroone 
not that it makes much difference.” 


* 


Sutkins in alarm. “ There's 


uu who says she is a Mrs. Welgroome. 
imed the master of the house in agitat.: 


“T have thought it my duty to call,” said the visit:r 
when Mr. Sutkins put in an appearance, “owing to «« 
tain things which have come to my ears.” 

“Go on, madam,” muttered Mr. Sutkins feebly. 

“Two years ago my husband deserted me; I beffews ' 
is on the point of committing bigamy—with y. .- 


ne. 
bh! What’s this? Impossible!” ejaculated \: 


our husband's name?” 
shows his name as Frede! * 


e he has other names, including that - 


“Qh, the villain!” choked Mrs. Sutkins. 
there may be some mistake,” blintc: 
Mr. Sutkins. ‘‘ Have you a photo or any other means « ‘ 


home—just like one I :«° 


scree gins, who had been duly advised of the intend- | identifying your husband?” 
ing interview at dinner-time, cane home at four o'clock | “1 have his photograph at 
tovenable him to have a shave and get into a clean shirt | )°" have on your mante 


ece,” said the visitor.” 
“Well,” said Mr. Sutkins, 
lexedly, “it looks awkward—er—what was your husbir: 


scratching his head j«: 


.— 

where y sell buckets” 
on the verge of fainting. 
flat-catcher,” caer Mrs. 


“Your—your two hundred pounds!” choked M:: 


When she came to, her husband was bending over her. 


you must bear up. Maui 


“Thank you, Mrs, Sutkins, I would be obliged. And Sutkins, and fainted outright. 
yourself, too, if you wouldn't mind.” v a er hu 
“Indeed, sir !’” replied Mra. Sutkins, with a fair imita- My dear,” he said, 


belongs to—to this lady; likewise the «| 
like the one Maud lost at the dance.” 

“Give them to her—I will get them myself,” 
Sutkins, with grim emphasis. 


said Mr: 


ropose doing with whit | 


recious husband ? ” asked Mr. Sutkins, wh-:. 
fully described and received her proper") 


I will make his name a |y"- 


word in this district; he shall smart for it.” 
You must not drag my daughter into it,” flared 


up tl 
daughter's deception ; but ‘i+ 


world shall know, I will publish—_ 


t. 
destitute. He has taken everything fr” 
me, and refuses to support me.” 


Mr. Sutkins attempted a bow. He styled himself a cab} | “I say you do no such thing. Keep the name «i 
proprietor, Pet owned three hansoms. “ saline Sutkins out of it, at least. If you are in want of anythin- 
Before I come to the crucial point,” said Mr. Wel- | Up to five pounds——” : 
groome, “let me tell you something of my position. My The lady wavered and broke down. “You are too £% d : 
ple are well-to-do folk in Sussex, and my father, a | two ‘ * cannot make e ‘right,’ she sobbed.“ !"::: 


audacity to come home tha‘ 
made acquallte«: 


* 


“And yeu 
9 


the trumped-up tale? Mr. Sutkine, I am *"" 
indeed, I = Describe this infamous woman t° 


who is at the bottom of it.” 
and as te 


face working with emoticn. 


woman who tried to trap 1° 
not set eyes on her this five 
is awful! Are 
Maud’e ring and wat: h 

of the five pounds’ bribe’. 
I'l) go and see him 


rae to be a slow machine. 


thine never set eyes on hit 
friend !.¢ 
ly valueless. 


when Alfred Slattery, clerk. and 
Elizabeth Bethel, lady’s maid, were charged with stezn: 


small morocco case from his waistcoat pocket, and pro- hotographs appeared in the papers. And, although Maur! 
duced a scintillating half-hoop diamond ring. She left vieorees that she failed to recognise the raiga 
the room, to allow the two men to discuss the new situa. | her father knew that she did, even as he and Mrs. om ar 
tion, and to think out the details of Maud’s wedding. recognised Elizabeth Bethe] as the lady who had play" 


the part of the wronged wife. 


ut in the 


WEFK ENDING 
Ava. 4, 1910. 
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Illustrated by Famous Fovlers. 


batsmen found 
ape = similar 
ur fairly frequently in reports of Test and 
a Saeel, ows are a. high compliment to the 
captain of the side so praised. : ; 
Cleverness in placing the fielders, indeed, is a most 
essential quality in a cricket captain, and may make all 
the difference between success and failure. ; 
The great Australian “ skipper,” Mr. M. A. Noble, was 


remarkably 


field was so well placed that the 


“ THE tl 
it very difficult to get the ball away. 


skilful in 
placing the 
field. With him 


n AA it was not 
WICKET merely a matte 
(ils iy fee of creagtig the 


fielders to suit 
the bowling ; he 


ra —¢ 


EXTRA’ rd varied the field 

[Excel A 2 ? according to the 

batsmen who 
were in. 


$ —_ aoe) 


Jack Sharp, the famous Lancashire express 
bouler, has only one man on the leg side. 


Between the 
famous Austra- 
lian and the 

ordinar y 
cricket captain, however, there is a big gulf. A stro!l 
through one of the public parks or commons on a Saturday 
afternoon will give you many lessons in how not to place 
the field. 

Three things mainly affect the placing of the ficld— 
first, the nature of the bowling ; second, the character of 
the batsman in ; and, last, the state of the ground. Taking 
the second point first, it is obvious that when a very hard 
hitter of the Jessop type is in, the field must spread out, 
so as to have a better chance of stopping hard hits, or 
ot getting catches in the outfield. On the other hand, 
if the batsman is of a cautious, plodding type, the fielders 
naturally close in, and it is no use having men a long 
distance out for catches that are never likely to be hit 
to them. 

Again, the batsman may be particularly clever at 
placing or cutting the ball through the slips, and in such 
a case you clearly want more men fielding in the slips 
than you do against a batsman who seldom attempts to 


at me neil = 
throug! the SQUARE 


slips. 

Then, as to 
the state of the 
ground, if it 
is very hard 
and dry, the 
ball is apt to 
bump, and the 
batsman, just 


esti 
Early 
Good 


¥ 
com 


touching it, 
more or less by OWE) 
accident, to = 


give a catch 
to the wicket- 
keeper or the 
slips. 

But if the 
ground is very 
soft, then the 


taxes [= 
“ Hedge the batsman in,” seems to be the 
motto of Kent's champion slow performer, 


Charlie Blythe. Nevertheless, he keeps two 
men fairly deep, waiting for catches. 


Ser 3 Grritorials On by 


What to do and what not to do when in Camp. 


Pot a coat under your hips when you go to bed or 
make a depression in the ground for your hip to rest in. 
It will prevent soreness. 


Some men take trouser stretchers, boot-trees, and 
similar luxuries to camp with them. These are un- 
necessary and are likely to be misunderstood by the other 
men in a tent as evidences of dandyism. 


Ir. when sleeping under canvas, you have a dread of 
small insects, such as field beetles and earwigs, big oe 
he you, a Balaclava cap, which envelopes the head, 
caving only nose and mouth exposed, will be found to 
be a great comfort. 


Do not raise your helmet or cap to a lady friend when 
in uniform. Salute her as you would an officer, but 
Without any formality. Saluting by raising the hand to 
the head is incorrect when not wearing a head-dress. You 
should stand at attention to officers, and bow to ladies. 


There'll be a rush for trains on 


ee 


Bank Holiday, ard there’ 
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ball, coming along slower off the pitch than the batsman 


expects, he is apt to play too soon at it and to give 
@ catch to the bowler or to a fielder near him. 

On hard, bumpy pitches catches are most often given 
behind the wicket—1.e., to the wicketkeeper or the slips ; 
on soft ground catches are most likely to be put up in 
front of the batsman. So, in the one case you want 
several fielders behind the wicket ; in the other case you 
want most of your men spread out in front of the 
batsman. 

The same rule applies to fast and slow bowling. A 
fast bowler requires three, or even four, fielders in the 
slips, but a slow bowler needs only one, or, at most, two 
men fielding slip. Why? Simply because against fast 


bowling the batsman is apt to fail to “time” the ball - 
properly. It comes so quickly that he cannot follow its 


flight, and, failing to meet it with the full face of his 
bat, the ball glances off the edge and gives a catch to tho 
wicketkeeper or the slips. 

When a fast ball glances off the edge of the bat in the 
direction of slip it flies so quickly that if there were only 
one man there, he would have no chance of catching it, 
unless it went straight to him, for it would be long past 
him before he could spring to one side or another. There- 
fore, the fast bowler always has three or four men fielding 
pretty close together in the slips, and picture one shows 
the field arranged for the bowling of Jack Sharp, the 
famous Lancashire and All England fast bowler having 
specially made this diagram for P. W., as have the other 


aE ign ple 
nS) BO rete 
ee 


“fields * are 
illustrated. 

Mr. Sharp, 
you will see, 
has nobody 
fielding to leg, 
and he has 
only one man 
—mid - on— 
on the on-side 
of the wicket 
at all. 

Naturally, 
he does not 
bow! to Ieg at 
all, except as 
a rare acci- 
dent, and he 
relies chietly 
on getting the 
batsman 
caught on the off-side. He does not need any men fielding 
behind him, for it is difficult to hit fast bowling past or 
over the heads of the bowler and the fielders at 
mid-off and mid-on. 

A feature of the Lancashire bowler’s placing is 
the man placed at extra slip—a long way out 
from the wicket. Other fast bowlers would probably 
have that fielder closer to the other two slips, three men 
often standing in a row—-that is, in a line abreast—in the 
slips, with a couple of yards or so between each, to fast 
bowling. 

Now, just as the fast bowler requires many slips, so 
the slow bowler needs only one or two, for if the ball 
glances off the edge of the bat, it will travel slowly throug’ 
the air, and one man in the slips has time to get to it 
even if it gocs well to one side of him. 

Further, the slow bowler’s chief object is to tempt 
the batsman to try to hit him out of the ground. The 
bowler hopes that the batsman will not hit the ball far 
enough or will mis-hit it and give a catch to the fielders 
out near the boundary. ; 

Therefore, he puts the men he does not need- in the 
slips out far ahead of the batsman, and our second 
diagram shows the field as arranged for the bowling of 
Charlie Blythe, the famous Kent and All-England slow 


“s 


The cunning lob-bowler, Mr. Simpson-Hay- 
ward, places his field nearly in a circle. He 
has no slips. 


Do not wear a watch-chain when in uniform, or, if 
you must wear one, let it be hidden. 


Take a comfortable pair of canvas shoes to camp with 
you. Changing into these after a tiring day will bring 
great relief to your ‘ understandings.” 


A Piece of tough indiarubber placed in the mouth and 
continually chewed will keep the mouth moist and stave 
off the craving for a drink whilst on the march, 


Do not disgrace your uniform by smoking a disreput- 

able-looking pipe. Smoke one that is as respectable as 

our purse will allow. The credit of the corps is in your 
eeping when you wear its uniform. 


Prrectay should be put on belis and straps thinly and 
evenly. not plastered on in thick layers. If the strap is 
not quite white after the first coating, go over it again. 
By this method the clay does not dust olf. 


BE careful with your water-bottle. Enteric fever and 
other dread complaints result from unclean bottles and 
stagnant water. Empty your bottle every night and 
rinse it out carefully before refilling. 


Get your copy early. 
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bowler. You will notice the men at long-off and long-on 
ready to catch big, high drives. é 

Readers will remember the success that attended the 
“lob” (underhand) bowling of Mr. G. H. Simpson- 
Hayward in the recent Test Matches against the South 
Africans, 


and the third 

A wie Souane] illustration 
d shows _ the 

¢ field placed 
(Cover for the cun- 


ning “ lobs " 
of the Wor- 
cestershire 


amateur. 
» 2 geen 
; han the slow 
¢ LJ (id-on) bowler does 
$ the “lob- 
BOWLER) ster” bowl 
for catches, 
He may 
occasional | y 
: { bowl a man 
consoreR out, but his 
atiet . _ chief hope 
“ Googled out” by D. W. Carr. This eccentric ies in tempt- 
juggler arranges his men very ordinarily, but ing the bats- 
he manages to take the wickets. man to hit 


up catches, 
and therefore he arranges his men almost in a circle 
round the batsman. 

You will see that Mr. Simpson-Hayward has not a 
single man fielding in the slips, but he has a man almost 
straight behind the wicketkeeper on the leg-side. He is 
there because against lobe coming on the leg-side a batsman 
will sometimes turn right round and hit the ball almost 
straight behind him. 

Everybody has heard of the “ googly” bowlers, but 
not everybody knows just what they are. The essence of 
the “googly” is that the bowler makes the batsman 
think that the ball is going to break or twist in one 
direction when it will really break the other way. 

The batsman, watching the bowler, sees him deliver the 
ball apparently with the action of a leg-break bowler, and 
he prepares for a ball that, after pitching, will break away 
to the off-side, but it does just the reverse, and breaks 
from the off, or the reverse may happen. 

How the “googlier’* accomplishes this is too compli- 
cated to explain here, but naturally the batsman, never 
knowing which way the ball will break or whether 
it will break at all, is in constant uncertainty and 
difficulty. Pic- 
ture four 
shows the 


a acm 


field set for wane, 

ee e “goo- 

glies ” of Dz xs! TFOAWAR 
W. Carr, the 4 SnonT Mee 


famous Kent 
and England 
“googlier.” 
Our last illus- 
tration shows 


the field ove k f 

placed for the | 
wling of A. 

E. Relf, Sus- (G10-0FF} (BOWLER) 

sex and Eng- 

and, whose 

sp 7 cr did * 

medium- — 

paced Domine 

“brought him Qne man in the deep field and the rest fairly 

135 wickets close in, satisfies A. E. Relf, the splendid 

last season. = medium-paced bowler of England and Sussex. 


(Our next week's picture article will show you 
exactly how Polo is played.) 


WneEy firing, do not bring your rifle down to the mark. 
Start with the rifle below and raise it up. This allows 
you to watch the mark all the time. 


Your kit-bag will be your pillow during camp, so see 
that all the soft articles are on ono side, and rest your 
hoad on this side when you go to sleep. 


Rerratn from renting when taking aim with your 
| rifle. The faculty to hold your breath will come with 
practice and is most useful, because the movement of the 


body caused by breathing disturbs the rifle. 


Ir it has been raining heavily during the day, remem- 
ber that even a finger dabbed against the canvas of 
your tent from the inside is quite enough to make the 
tent let in the water at that spot, and perhaps to make 
one of your fellow-troopers uncomfortable during the 
whole of the night. 

Boots are an important part of a citizen-soldier’s 
equipment. Fashionable. block-toed tcotwear is all very 
well for City pavements, but long marches necessitate 
something stronger and easier. The right kind of boots 
are those with thick soles, broad toca, and low heels. Of 
course, they must not fit too tightly. On the other hand, 
too much room, allowing the feet to slip about, w ill 
quickly create sore [cet. 


i} be a terrific rush for THE NOVEL MAGAZINE. 
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Our Couris 


All Doing Well. 
“J have six children,” said a mother at Hoxton, “and 
nine of them are alive.” 
Their Happy Home. 
“We've been married thirty-seven years, and have been 
fighting all the time,” stated a prisoner at the Old Bailey. 
No Lover of Callers. 
‘A dispenser was fined 10s. and costs at Willesden for 


kicking his landlady downstairs when she called for the | 


rent. 
No Waiting. 

A youth, of no home, pleaded guilty at East Ham to the 
unlawful ion of old iron. 

Prisoner : “I have a job to start work to-morrow.” 

Chairman : “ Yes, I know. Six weeks’ hard labour.” 

Cause and Effect. 

At a meeting of the Manchester Guardians recently :— 

The Acting Chairman: “All the men at our workhouse 
wash-houses work hard.” 

The Clerk: “They are all imbeciles, aren't they ? ie 
(Loud laughter.) 


Selure Fars hd 


THREADING THE 
NEEDLE. 

In fading light, or when the 
darning wool is frayed or thick, 
threading a darning needle is a 
tedious matter, and the wogl 
can be pressed through the eye 
only after repea efforts. 
But knowledge is power, and 
the remembrance of the follow- woo. 
ing little tip should save our 
readers many trials of 
patience : 

Push a looped piece of cotton 
through the needle’s eye as 


CcoTTO™” 


shown and one end of the 
wool through the loop. Then 
pull the loop back through 
the eye and the wool will 


come through with it, the 
needle thus being threaded. 


>_—_0C 
TYING ROLLS. . 

Tp illustration shows a cradle which is used exten- 
sively by dealers in wallpaper for tying rolls of wall- 
p aper into 
andles. The 
required num- 
ber of rolls is 
placed in the 
cradle be- 
tween the 
arms, resting 
in the grooves 
A A and they 
are kept 
stationary 
there whilst 
string is tied 
round them at 
each end and 
a neat bundle 
made. The 
cradle is shor- 
ter than the rolls to allow the ends to project. Anyone 
who has attempted to tie a number of cylindrical objects 


| Neither of the parties insisted on his retention, and his 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


. We Doubt It! 
A witness ina Manchester case stated that defendant 
wanted to fight him, and had used “ obsolete language.” 
Good Warning! 
In the Shoreditch County Court a witness was asked if 
he warned a person that a tramcar was approaching. 
Witness: “Oh yes, certainly, I heaved a brick at him.” 


The Retort Obvious. 
At the Marylebone County Court :— 
His Honour Judge Selfe (to elderly judgment debtor) : 
“ What are you?” 
Debtor: ‘“‘ Nothing.” 
His Honour: “ How much do you earn at that?” 
Debtor: “ Nothing.” 


Then They Laughed. 


In a recent law case, one of the jurymen, who had just 
been sworn in, said he was very deaf, and could not hear. 


lordship advised him to go. 
The Juror: ‘I shall take your lordship’s advice.” 
| (Loud laughter.) 


An electro-plated pencil-case is giv 


STRIPPING CURRANTS. 
BLACK CURRANTS or red currants cannot be stripped 


without leaving 
the fingers in a 
stained condition. 
Tn fact, the under- 
taking is alto 
gether a ‘messy’ 
one unless the 
dodge shown here 
is put into prac- 
tice. Instead of 
pullin the fruit 
from the stem with 
the fingers, a fork 
should be used in 
the manner 
depicted by the illustration. By this method, the 
currants can be stripped in a shorter time, and the 
fingers will not get sticky and stained. It is also a 
cleaner method, saving the fruit from being so much 
touched by hand. 


ne 


Ce Ol ad 


WOOL WINDING. 


I any reliance can be placed upon the comic papers, | 


the favourite indoor amusement of a henpecked 
husband is to have a hank of wool unwound from his 
submissive hands. To those lady readers whose men- 


folk do not care for this form of entertainment the 
following hint is recommended: Place two flat irons on 
end on a table, and arrange the wool round them as 
shown. It can then be unwound with ease and without 


into a bundle will recogniee the value of such a cradle. complaint. 


Sicked Sa rs 


Tour at 84. 

The oldest actor in England in active work—Mr. Fred 
Wright, sen.—is going on tour for the autumn, and is 
looking forward to it with pleasure, though he is eighty- 
four years of age. 

Eleven Houses for &1. 

Eleven houses in the district known as the Narrows at 
Folkestone have been sold for £1, They had, however, 
already been condemned. 


The Worcester Twins. 

The Worcester twins, who for ten years ran a dead-heat 
through the elementary and grammar schools of the city 
and in the University scholarship competitions, carrying 
off the highest distinctions at every stage, have at last 
succeeded in differentiating. In the Oxford Mathematical 
Mods. one has taken a first class and the other a second. 


Nothing Wasted. 

Australian growers are deriving considerable profit from 
poor quality apples formerly thrown away. An American 
i Sahl arenes plant has been introduced, and a new 
industry started which last year yielded profit of over 
£100,000. The machines pare and core the apples, which 
are then sliced into chips and dried. Even the cores and 
skin peelings are utilised, being exported to France for the 
manufacture of vinegar and sauces. 


An slecteo-plated peneeeuee will be given to the sender of eac 


dress your envelope to 


‘en to the sender of each accepted picture par. used on this page. We 
cannot undertake to return unsuitable paragraphs unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
es ee 


from their stems by hand previous to being cooked | in the following way: 


An Engliehman’s Privilege. 

Being charged at Acton with being disorderl 
fighting, @ man remarked, referring to his eppanaat * z 
an Englishman, I etruck him back.” (Laughter.) , 

He was bound over. 


i z A Lover af ei slg 

n ting a sammons for assan against: a woma 
had thrown a basket of strawberries over Linge 
the magistrate remarked at Old Street: “I do not mind 
being similarly assaulted. A shower of strawberries would 
not interfere with me.” 


Not from Lord’s. 

A man who entered the witness-box in Mr. Justice 
Ridley’s court wearing flannels and a dark blue jack + 
explained, “I am the leader of a minstrel troupe.” 

“Oh!” the judge exclaimed, “I thought you were in tl.a 
Oxford eleven.” 


A Case of Guessing, 

When a motorist who was summoned at Willesden for 
exceeding the speed limit was asked if he admittei 
travelling 28 miles an hour, he replied: “I guess tha:'s 
about right, judge.” 

The Magistrate: “I guess you are a visitor to t!'s 
country ? Fined £12 and costs. 


THE SIGNAL TO DINNER. 
Maxy farmers in Ireland call their men in to dinr:: 


A large piece of white 
ealico or linen forms 
arough flag, and when 
the meal is ready this 
\is stretched on the 
| thatched roof of the 
| homestead. As the 
buildings are usually 
but one story in 
height, the feat is not 
difficult. The hungry gig 
toilers in the fields may 
be a d distance 
ies e house, but 
the signal is con- 
| spicuons, and on observing it they hurry in to satisfy 
| their appetites. 


SOC 


TILTS THE 
CASK. 


Wuew the contents of a 
beer cask reach a low elt, 
the barrel needs tilting each 
time any liquid has ‘to le 
withdrawn. 

This disturbs the scdi- 
ment, and the liquid comes 
out muddy. To preven: 
this, an automatic tiltin.: 
apparatus is frequentiy 
employed. A chain is 
hooked to the back of 
the barrel and runs 
over a_ pulley, bearing 
a weight at its other 
end. The pulley is sus- 

ded from the ceiling 
y two staples. As the 
liquid in the barre! 
becomes less the weigl:’ 
raises the barrel, the 
liquid thus coming ont 
aie clear right to 
the last jugfal. 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


All Out for a “ Duck.” 


At acricket match at Stanton Drew, Somerset, the home 
team was dismissed without a single run being scored. 


Pageantitis. 
When stopped by a constable at Harlesden, a woman 
who was walking in the streets inher night attire described 
herself as Joan of Arc. 


Disguised as Lovers. 

The Dewsbury police arrested twonty men on a charge of 
gambling recently. An officer had a young woman with 
him, and the pair, disguised as an ordinary courting couple, 

t within a few to of the gamblers, and were able to 

ear bets made. The young woman also arrested one man. 


Walking on the Thames. 

A number of people on the Albert Embankment, London, 
were amazed recently to see an elderly man in an old frock 
coat walking in the Thames. He was up to his waist in 
the water ut fifty yards out in the river, and the tide 
was well up. The river police rowed towards him, and 
requested him to get out. He said he would when he had 
“had sufficient,” and he calmly continued his walk. It was 
then seen that he had fixed to his feet a pair of small 
canoes, about 15in. in length, hollowed out, with small air 
balls underneath. 


- Trained to Bleat. 

Trained to visit houses and to bleat until somebedy 
opened the door, a lamb belonging to the Marquess : 
Downshire collected £6 12s. 6d. in bags hung on its body :» 
aid of the Royal Berkshire Hospital. 

Not Naughty. 

The phrase, “ Go to blazes!” said Mr. Bodkin at the City 
of London Licensing Sessions, “ owed its origin to the fact 
that there was a Bishop Blaize, and when anyone wantel 
advice it was the custom to say, ‘ Go to Blaize’s.’” 

Lightning Miracle. 

A girl of twenty, bedridden with a bone disease since the 
| age of six, was wonderf: cured at Chalons the other day. 
Her house was strack by lightning, and she jumped out «f 
le and ran downstairs. A few days later she was quite 
well. 


The Greater Sex. 

Replying to Mr. Robert Harcourt, M.P., Mr. Jobn Burrs 
says that according to the census of 1901 the numbers ¢f 
males and females over twenty-one were 10,919,787 and 
12,135,005 respectively. Very roughly, the increase since 
1991 may be at 10 per cent. 

Where Money can be Made. 

The French Consul at Tientsin reports that the 
cinematograph has caught the Chinese taste to such @n 
extent that German and Japvnese firms are making 
enormous sums in China with moving picture shows. The 
Chinese, he gays, like war scenes best, but not the Wester2 
idea of humour. 


h original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
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THE FIRST INSTALMENT. 
THE finst ioe 


CHAPTER ONE. 
The Limit. 


Y pp RARE POP OI OE 

“| THINK that the limit’s been reached,” said Ralph 

Dalbiac hotly. ‘* Mrs. Sandys—let me help you to get away— 
you and Rose.” 
“The woman to whom he spoke made no answor. She 
scemed to be listening to the storm that was raging over the 
dreary, east-country ‘marshes, and that hid their ugliness 
leneath a sparse white covering of snow. In the oak- 
beamed, low-ceilinged room, the air, too, was charged with as 
wild a tumult as the tempest raging outside. 

The limit had been reached—what lay beyond ! 

Ralph Dalbiac had impulsively laid his services at the feet 
of Mary Sandys, his friend’s wife. He was conscious that his 
words had bridged over the gulf that her pride and fierce 
determination to hide, as far as possible, the lank miscry of 
her life, had made ‘between them. Now—that afternoon’s 
scone had remorselessly stripped and laid bare her humiliation. 
Dalbiac knew the truth—and he was telling her that she could 
bear no more—that the limit had been reached. 

“You must leave him,” said Ralph authoritatively, and 
Mary Sandys raised her eyes to his. There was the tone of a 
master in his voice ; for an instant she saw herself casting off 
the deadly inertia that is the child of woe, and obeying him 
She saw herself, with her child, in some haven of rest and 
peace unspeakable, where Fitzurse Sandys’ cruel hand could 
not reach them—a shadow of happiness restored to her, and 
she broke into a sudden smile. Ralph Dalbiac saw it and 
rejoiced. He bent forward and laid his hand on hers. 

“Listen, Mrs. Sandys,” he said hurriedly, ‘‘ I’ve a cousin, 
Ginevra Dalbiac, daughter of Sir Alan Dalbiac, the great 
lawyer; you know who I mean? Well, she’s awfully kind and 
philanthropic, and all that sort of thing, loves to help people, 
and is really good. I’d been out in South Africa for twenty 
years, when I came home a month ago now. I went to sce 
thom and Ginevra was so kind to me. Outsiders think she’s 
cold and stiff, but she is not really. Let me send you to her, 
she'll see after you and Rose.” 

Mary Sandys shook her head, until the mass of magnificent 
but uncared-for auburn hair glittered in the firelight. 

“It sounds delightful,” she said sadly, “ but you don’t 
know my husband—as ha is now. He’d leave nothing undone 
to get me back, to torture me—and then—in his way he is 
fond of Rose; we've no chance of escape from him, Mr. 
Dalbiac. I shall stay on—till I die—till he kills me, and I 
only wish—that he had struck harder this afternoon—it 
would have simplificd matters, and you—would see after 

tose.” 

Her words, in their weary, mattcr-of-factness, 
brought back with horrible distinctness to 
‘alph Dalbiac that afternoon’s scene : tho 
shrinking, white-faced woman, the brutal 
strength of the man towering over her, hunt- 
ing-crop clenched in the hand that had just 
struck her down. 

_Dalbiac had been an unexpected spectator. 
Fitzurse Sandys had not intended to betray 
himself to the friend of years ago, whom 
Fato had again flung across his path, and 
who was wealthy and foolish enough to lend 
money recklessly. Sandys’ temper, aggravated 
by the bouts of secret drinking to which he 
¥as addicted, always vented itself upon his wife. 
She was his legitimate victim, and until: now 
ha'l borne her lot in silence. 

With the fierce pride that women of her 
Stamp possess, she vowed that none should 
know the martyr’s way that she was forced to 
ea Only Ralph Dalbiac had discovered 
ler secret—and he told her that she could bear 
no more ; the limit was reached. 

W é ou must leave him,” Ralph said again. 
md lad risen from his chair, and in his pertur- 
on of mind was wandering restlessly about 
ihe room, hearing vaguely the shrill whistle of 
ne rising tempest that shook the solid, white- 
walled house. ‘What a storm!” he said 
abruptly. “I say, Mrs. Sandys, where is he, 
jour husband, I mean ?” 
ant Out,” said Mary laconically ; she, too, rose, 
wind going to one of the deeply embrasured 
ndows, unfastened the shutters. “* Look, what 
a night!” 
greltckness, against which the swirl of madly- 
laps snow was as nothing, was all that could 
seen, Mary, in spite of Ralph’s protest, 


Ona desolate island, 


obinson Crusce. 


“Do you know what that means, ‘Fitz? ” ante” Mrs. Sandys. 


five hundred miles from New Zealand, 


opened the window and Icaned out. The buffetin of 
the wind, of the snow, dashed smartly in her fees, 
the fecling of unrest and wild turmoil suited her in her present 
mood. Presently she drew in her head, all powdered whitely 
over, and watched Ralph, as, rather clumsily, he made the 
window fast. 

“He is gone out,” she said, “ he always docs—after—after 
anything has happencd, and he has been drinking; but we've 
only been here a month—and—he docsn’t know the district. 
There are paths—short cuts across the marshcs—but—thev're 
not safe—I mean—if you missed your way, you might 
fall into one of those enormously wido ditches—full of 
water now—after the floods—and—and you would be 
drowned.” 

Sho spoke in odd, staccato fashion, looking at Dalbiac. 
Her face was in shadow, but a gleam of fircli it fell on his. 
By it she seemed to see a siadow of horror and disgust in his 
kind. pale eyes. 

““1f he—were to try and get to tho village by the short cut,” 
she said defiantly—* listen, Mr. Dalbiac, do you hear what I 
am saying? If he did—I believe that there would be a 
chance for me. Do you ugderstand ? Oh ”’—she stretched 
out her hands in wild appcal—‘ you’ve never suffered—you 
don’t know—what misery can make of a woman—you're 
shocked, I can see, at the thought of my counting on tho 
chances of my husband’s death. But isn’t it natural ? 

“For eight years—my life—through him—has been hell— 
yes—it is not a pretty word, if there were another—I would 
choose it, but it’s the truth. Sometimes—I’ve wondered 
why God lets one fellow-being have the power to torture 
another—unto death. Think—how long the time seems— 
when one is miserable—think of how the a seem days, the 
days months. Think, then—of eight years, eight years that 
have held nothing but the most sordid anguish—and don’t 
be shocked if I want the one who causes it to die.” 

Outside, the storm, which had suddenly risen, had as sud- 
denly dropped. For an instant there was utter stillness, 
Mary Sandys’ words alone broke it. She paused—one hand 
outstretched to Dalbiac, the other at her breast, where was the 
livid evidence of Fitzurse Sandys’ cruel blow. As is the case 
when all need for the reticence that has become second nature 
is swept away, sho spoke with a plain sincerity whose vehe- 
mence increased Ralph’s horror. 

To hear this woman, who had borne in silence and secrecy 
her martyrdom, clearly and unequivocally state her desire 
for her tormentor’s death, struck him as terrible. With all 
his kindness and chivalrous desire to help her, Dalbiac was not 
yet. free from conventional trammels. . 

“He is your husband,” he said slowly, “ and the father of 
your child.” 

“Heaven help us both, he is,” she answered, and turned 
away. Ralph watched her, as she went to her old place on 
the hearthrug, and, shading her eycs with her hand, looked 
steadfastly into the fire. ‘There came to him the thought 
that another woman would have wept, but Mary's hazel eyes, 
with their extravagantly long lashes, were dry. 

He did not know that in her youth and first desolate years 
of married life she had cried until the fount of tcars was 
exhausted. Silently he came and stood beside her, and, in the 
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BEGINS TO-DAY. 


regnant stillness of the room, t&e man and woman waitecd—< 
‘or what they scarcely knew. é 

Dalbiac, looking down on the bent auburn head, where by 
now all tho snowflakes had melted into glistering dro 
thought of Fitzurse Sandys as he had known him in bagel 
handsome, gifted, the idol of a school whose head he had 
become. When Ralph had gone, more than twenty yeara 

ast, to make his fortune in South Africa, he had carried with 
im the warmest remembrance of his friend. He had written 
at first regularly to Sandys, but the latter had not 
responded. 

Years later, when at last Dalbiac had returned to England, 
inquirics after his friend had been fruitless. Fitzurse Sandya 
had “ dropped out,” and orly a chance meeting in a London 
street had revealed the truth to Ralph Dalbiac, namely, that 
the splendid Sandys was hiding under an alias from indignant 
creditors, who had discovered too late that he was an 
undischarged bankrupt. 

Fitzurse had petisteally appealed to old times, and had 
invited Ralph down to the house in Essex that he had recently 
taken, and whero he lived unassumingly as Mr. Shelton. 
Dalbiac had accepted this invitation, and now, as he thought 
of the shattering of his boyhood’s idol, he regretted it. 

** Have you forgiven me ? ’” Mary asked at last ; there was a 
faintly whimsical smile about her finely-cut lips. “* You area 
warning against being sincere, you know.” 

“But you weren’t, you didn’t mean it,” Dalbiac said 
hastily. ** You're overwrought—you're not responsible for 
what you're saying. You must get away, Mrs. Sandys— 
indeed, you must—you and Rose—before——” 

“Before I get my freedom in another way,” she added 
tranquilly. ‘1 don't want to kill him—but I sometimes— 
I feel that I shall do it—against my will—somcthing will 
force me to it—even in my sleep I dream of it—some- 
times.” 

Her voice wavered and fell to an awe-filled whisper; her 
thin hands, whose perfect shape no rough task scemed able to 
impair, moved with an aimless and yet horribly suggestive 
movement. 

Ralph, leaning forward, gripped them suddenly. ‘ Don’t,” 
he said. ‘“I—I cav't stand it. Mrs. Sandys, you must go, 
you must go—you and Rose—and at once.” 

With widely-opcned eyes sho looked at him, then she 
suddenly lifted her hcad and listened—listened to something 
that sho heard even above the wailing of the once more 
triumphant storm. 

“Hark!” she whispered. 
step—hush—he may hear us.” . 

“ Impossible—with that wind,” said Dalbiac ; yet he, too, 
lowered his voice, listening to what was row audible to him, 
heavy, yet hesitating, footsteps, that seemed to pause 
outside the window, and then to goon. A little sobbing sigh 


“JT hear him—outside—his 


came from Mary’s parted pied A 
“He’s gone round to the back,” she said. ‘‘ He often 
comes in that way—to startle me. When he’s like this—he 


always seems to think that he will find me doing somethin, 

wrong. Oh!” she sprang to her feet, and the sheer anima 
terror in her eyes sickened Ralph Dalbiac. “I hear his 
voice—hark, he is calling me.” 

Through the house there boomed a decp and raucous voice. 
Mary made a moveincnt as though she would obey the 
imperious summons. Dalbiac held her back. Qn his plain, 
strong face there was a look that those who had ever come 
beneath the lash of his righteous indignation had learned 
to dread—and justly. 

“Stay here, Mrs. Sandys,” he said authoritatively. “I 
will go and speak to him. You had best go up to Rose.” 
She shook her head, her expression still that of some 
hunted and hopeless animal. 

“You don’t know him, he will kill me,” 
she moaned. ‘I—I’m afraid of bim. I can’t 
help it; he terrifies me. Tet me go, Mr. 
Dalbiac; it’s no good my defying him; I've 
tried it, and itis useless. Hark, there he 
is again. I must go.” 

She wrenched herself free, and in an inst.nt 
was at the door, had opened it, and stood ia 
the dimly lit hall. Ralph Dalbiac was beside 
her. Simultaneously they caught sight of 
Fitzurse’s huge form outlined against the 
staring background of whitewas ed wall. 
His fair head was thrust slightly forward, 
as was his habit; a glance at his colourless 
face and glittering eycs told Dalbiac that the 
man had been drinking. He felt Mary shrink 
closer to him, he felt tho trembling of her 
thin body; and wrath against her husband 
rose in his heart. He made a movement 
forward. 

“Go upstairs, Mrs. Sandys,” he said evenly. 
“1 want a talk with your husband.” 

“And I want one with you,” said Sandys. 
“You can go, Mary. Ill ccme to you 
later.” 

Into those words he flung all the fiendish 
malignancy, tho wicked significance of which 
fie Was capable, and his wife turocd and 
fied. 


lives a man who is sick of civilisation—a modern 


Read his strangs story ia tris month’s PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 


CHAPTER TWO. 
Death. 


As Ralph Dalbiac followed his host into the sitting-room, 
he tried to recover his hold upon himself. He reminded 
himself that the man was mad with the vile spirits that he 
had probably been drinking at the ‘Cock and Bottle, 
Eastling’s lowest public house, that Sandys affected. He 
was not responsible for his actions, and it would be useless to 
get angry with him. 

Ralph felt that his only chance of brin c 
human frame of mind was to wait until the inevitable reaction 
should have set in, when the drink he had taken should cease 
to work like madness in his brain. Dalbiac kept ® grip 
upon his temper as he followed Sandys into the sitting-room 
and watched him strike a match and light the lamp, 
look round in vain for the spirit decanter that always stoo 
upon a side table. It was wot there. Ralph waited, ready 
for an outburst, but Sandys, with an empty laugh, lit a 
cigarette and sat down in a chair opposite his friend. . 

The lamp smoked vilely, but neither man heeded it. 
Ralph, whose eyes never left his companion, wondered what 
thoughts were at work in that warped and twisted brain. 
There was a queer, furtive smile on Sandys’ beautiful mouth 
that the moustache did not conceal. Dalbiac, against his 
will, was unpleasantly reminded of a maniac whom he had 
once seen behind the bars of a native prison at Koomati 
Poort. . 

The negro had worn just such a strange, secretive smile, 
instinct with all the wild and wicked fancies of a min 
distraught. That man had murdered, in sheer lustful delight 
in blood, several people before he had at last been captured. 

Ralph Dalbiac remembered how the madman’s keepers 
had told him of the awful straggle before he was disarmed ; 
of how, between the fits of homicidal mania, the man had 
seemed quite normal. Dalbiac thought of it all as he watched 
Fitzurse Sandys; and then suddenly the latter spoke— 
there was no further time for thought. ; ; 

“‘ You're plotting against me, you and my wife,” he said, 
with the distinct enunciation that was never more marked 
than when he had been drinking, ‘‘ and—I’m going to kill 
you both.” : 

He rose as he spoke, so did Ralph, one idea only in the 
latter's mind—that he, and he alone, stood between Mary 
and this man. He would fight—not for himself, but for the 
woman who had none other to look to. Sandys was close 
upon him now, and Ralph, though well he knew the futility 

words, tried to temporise. 

“Took here, Fitz,” he said steadily, “ you're talking a lot 
of rot, you really are. Why on earth should your wife 
plot against you? Don’t be an ass, man ; you don’t want 

uarrel with me. Sit down and behave decently.” 

Those were the last words Ralph Dalbiac spoke in this 
world. Within a second’s flight Sandys was upon him. The 
strength of a madman was hi One wild thought of Mary 
was ail that was vouchsafed to Dalbiac as the murderer's 
hands gripped close about his throat; there was a wild, futile 
struggle, and then came death. 

The whole thing was over with a hideous swiftness. 
Sandys, leaving his victim, stumbled back to his chair, and 
sank into it. A species of stupor, almost of insensibility, 
crept over him. He s without comprehension in his 

lazed eyes at the body of what had been Ralph Dalbiac. 

e heard the hurried opening of the door, 
sudden cry ; but he neither moved nor spoke, 


ing Sandys to a more 


until his wife 


seized him by the arm. 

“ Fitz, what have you done?” she panted. “ Havc— 
have you killed him ?”’. 

Sandys stared at her, then he nodded with vinous solemnity. 


“Insulted me,” he muttered, “I taught him a lesson. 
Wasn't’ going to put up with it. No, that I wasn’t.” 

Mary Qumried 2 the side of what so short a time before 
had been Ralph Dalbiac. One at the face told her 
that the lesson her husband had taught had been com lete. 

“You've killed him,” she said tonelessly. ‘Do you know 
what that means, Fitz ? You've killed him.” 

But her words beat without sense against a clogged and 
drink-dulled brain. Sandys closed his heavy eyes. 

“‘ Leave me alone,” he said, “I’m going to sleep.” 

But Mary was beside him, her slim hands gripping bim, 
her hazel eyes flaming redly into his. 

“Listen,” she said. ‘* After this I’m going to leave you. 
Rose and I—you'll never see us again, you'll never hear of 
us again—whatever happens to us in the future. our lives 
will te free of you. Do you understand ? You'll never see 
Whatever happens to you—I have no part 
init, Iam dead to you—as you are dead to me. I am going 
—now—with Rose—do you understand ?” 

He half opened his eyes languidly, but there was no 
comprehension in them. Mary, with one last shudderin 

ce of loathing, fled from him, and from the room with 
dread occupant. 

Outside, the storm had increased in its fury, but better 
face the perils of the raging tempest than Fitzurse Sandys 
when he should awake from his drunken sleep. 

* * * * * ° 

It is a common saying, often used by the majority, that 
one would rather starve than do such and such a thing. It 
comes py to the tongue of those who have never known 
the lack of three good meals a day, and for that very reason 
it is wanting in significance; but Mary Sandys was starving— 
for over a fortnight she had not known what it was to satisfy 
her craving for food. 

She had come to London, blown thither, as all waifs are, 
by the power of some blind attraction. Fate had been good to 
her inasmuch that she had reached the City in safety with 
her child, and she had instantly begun to look for work in 
that vague but painfully eager fashion that is characteristic 
of 


the amateur. 

She had by chance found a room in a little court not far 
from Holborn. The woman who let it her was by trade a 
machinist, and, in her rough way, was kind, but she was 
not encouraging. Work, she told Mar, who called herself 
Mrs. Henslowe, was difficult to find when you were skilled, 
but when you had no experience, no references, why, it 
was hopeless, 
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But for a fortnight Mary battled bravely. She offered 
her services in every imaginable capacity ; she haunted the 
great wholesale stores that give out work to the women 
who crowd to their doors, but her delicate appearance, her 
air of breeding, were against her—not of such were the slaves 
of the sweaters made. 

She could not work sixteen hours of the day 
of one shilling and a penny. So, each evening, 
with alittle of hope and self-confidence taken from her, 
the-haunting dread grown stronger that she would at last fall 
ill, and die, leaving Rose to the world’s mercy. Her landlady 
Flo Powell, kind-hearted and genuinely sorry for the lodger 
who was so handicapped, did what she could for Mary by 
looking after Rose; and Mary came to regard Mrs. Powell as 
her only friend. Flo Powell made blouscs all day long, and 
sometimes all night too, but she worked at home, an that 
fact in her opinion compensated for a great deal. At last 
she told Mary plainly that she must appeal to somcone 
for help. 

“ve no friends,” said Mary, and 
“No one can help me, Mrs. Powell. 
if only I kecp on long enough.” 

“You'll be in your coffin, an’ this pore child in the work’us 
before then,” said Flo Powell, twitching off her cotton 
viciously ; ‘‘ of course, if you’ve no friends, it’s a pity, but 
I’ve got one, a lady she is—comes round to sce me as though 
I was one too—none of your tract-givin’, prying people, 
thinkin’ as they’re doin’ me a favour by fair pesterin’ me 
out of my life. No, Miss Ginevra Dalbiac’s very different. 
She's comin’ round this very day—an’ she'll help you. 
She’s fair wild on kids too ; she'll like Rose.” 

The child, lsaning against her mother’s knoe, looked up in 
aw at the sudden start that Mary gave, for the name of 
Dalbiac brought back to Mary with agonising keenness that 
last day of Ralph Dalbiac’s life, when he had told her of his 
cousin, of her sweet charity and kindness. He had said that 
she must go to Ginevra, that the latter would take her under 
her protection, that with her she would be safe ; he had been 
her only frieond—and her husband had killed him ! 

The memory of that awful scene was never far from Mary. 
It haunted her with dread persistence. She would dream 
of it at night—she could see Ralph Dalbiac lying dead, she 
would hear her own cry again, and, with it ringing in her 
ears, she would awake and clasp the terrified more 


closely to her. 

Often she wondered whether the hidcous truth had been 
discovered, her husband charged with the crime. But whilst 
she ange | to ge the — she rae from it at the same 
time. ve all things she desired to forget—to begi again 
a life that but for her child was worthless. She eit insgins 
no interest in it that was not ventred on Rose. Now she 
bent over the little girl, and hid her face against the soft red 
ep she ago Feline 1, 

“It’s very of you to worry about me, Mra. Powe 
but I can't take help from Miss Dalbiac. I—I’d rather 


e. 
“Well, that’s what you're doin’,” said Flo, pausing before 


Sir Alan coughed and fidgeted with the shal ( 
violets that stood beside his plate. tow glaue of 

“ How pe of you to guess, m HV Es 
it has to do with Mrs. Henslowe. Y want to know what yeu 
intend doing with her—that’s rather a strange way of put ae 
{t, but you know what I mean. It is now over a month si: | 
‘pi found her, and I must say, my dear, that though, asar.'. 

a your impulses as a little quixotic, to put it now 
emp tically, I think that in the case of Mrs. Henslowe \. 
were Eh gt mtr I am glad that you brought her hi)... 
The hospital, though it served its purpose at first, was not -: 
place for her. She is better here.” 

“ You did not think so at first,” said Ginevra, a gli - 
mischief in her dark eyes; “if you remember, papa, wi. 
fortnight ago I suggested mongeng ee here, you were ay 
it. You said we really knew nothing of her except thay + 
was a lady, and had had a bad husband ; and you sail 1 
neither circumstance was distinctive. Do you remem: 

“* I remember, and sinco I have known Mrs. Henslowe lx 
I have altered my mind,” said Sir Alan testily ; “thai 
beside the mark. What I. want to know is—what do : 
propose doing with her, Ginevra ?” 

“She is in negotiation for @ post as housekeeper.” 6... 
Miss Dalbiac. Sir Alan gave & contemptuous exclamation 

“She isn’t fit for it,” he said, ‘“‘ absurd. Why she ! 

a mere child—now that she has got a little ficsh on her |. 
and some colour in her cheeks.” 

Ginevra looked up at her father suddenly. She o:.° | 
her lips as though about to speak, and then closed 
again. 

Sir Alan made a movement with his hand that sent - 
glass of violets crashing to the floor. He bent hastily di; 
to pick up the scattered blossoms ; his face was hidden '!). »; 
his daughter, who felt that all the vague suspicions and «lo: 
that had assailed her ever since Mrs. Henslowe had 1}: 1 
beneath their roof were crystallised into fact. 

Ginevra was very observant, but she had told hers i 
that it was impossible; her father could not fall in live, a: | 
with a woman who was an utter st er, a waif blown ii. 
a leaf across his path. The last violet having been retrics.'. 
Sir Alan resumed his chair and looked somewhat neryur: | 
at his daughter. He did not know that his eyes were {. | 
of unconscious pleading. 

“Mra, Henslowe is anxious to get employment,” Girne) 
said slowly, her eyes upon her plate. ‘‘ But it is so dill: + 
without references, and we know so little of her, except t/.at 
shc has been v par —she never speaks of the pasi. 

“ She is h ”? said Sir Alan hastily ; he colourcd as }.9 
realised how this remark betrayed the strength of i's 
infatuation, but Ginevra only sighed. Her father rose. a: 1. 
with the air of one whd makes a determined effort to chatcs 
the mabiont, took up his letters and thrust them into hes 


coat 
“ 


dear,” ho said. 


her white cheeks flushed. 
I—I must succeed at last, 


a 


she set her machine whirring. ‘ Look at poro Rosie there, | words.” 

she’d like a decent meal, I know. Wouldn’t you, “T hope so, thongh the whole affair is so drea‘lfully trac’: 

kiddie ? ”’ that I can hi bear to talk about it,” said Ginevra, 
“Yes,” said Rose, in her meek little voice. She was an | a little shudder. ‘Poor Ralph! When he wrote and il 


me that he was aping ne the country for a few days, IT re..t 
thought that I should never see him in. I wish Thue. 


extraordinarily quiet and silent child, and her mother, having 
once told her that she was never to talk of papa or of White- 


walls, had no fear but that Rose would obey. ‘I'd like to go | what had taken him into Eastling. I did not know he tl 
away,” sho added Seonghituly, “I'm so tired of being here.” any friends there.” 
“There, you hear what the child says,” said Flo, “and I . it is. The ditch where his Li's 


A dreary, dismal spot 
was found was a wicked-looking hole. I shall never fort 
the impression I received from the whole aspect of the pi: 

it was fit for Dante’s Inferno,” said Sir Alan. “ But fev a 
letter of mine having been found upon him, the poor fallen 


tell you what—she’s pa you'll have her sinkin’ away if 
you ain’t careful. Take my advice and speak to Miss 
Ginevra. She’ll know what to do.” 

A bitter little smile lifted the corners of Mary’s beautiful 


mouth. What greater irony could Fate have in store for her, | would never have been identified. Well, I hope to sce :' 
she Wondered, than to have to appeal for aid to Ralph Dalbiac’s | fellow who did it pay the penalty. It was ghastly mundi: 
cousin, she, Mary Sandys, wife of the man who had murdered Ginevra ; she could discuss more easily the ten bi 


fate of poor Ralph Dalbiac, than the fate still undecided +f 
Mrs. Henslowe. Because she was in many ways \'' 
ego and unversed in the ways of man, she was amy | 
that hor father should, at his age, fall in love witha wii: 
who had little except a strange loveliness and charm ‘> 
recommend her, and who was otherwise so obviously ur- 
able. She did not realise that love is a madness that char? 
victims from amongst the wisest of us all. ; 

‘As for Sir Alan himself, he ecarcely realised what ‘4 
daughter knew for a fact, namely, that he was under)” 

If of a woman whom ke had met two short weeks age. | 

Since the tragic death of his wife, that had taken 1 ).0° 
many years ago, Sir Alan had devoted himeelf to his profess. "'. 
in work he had found solace ; it had deadencd the mem :* 
of that awful day when he, and his youn wife and his great -* 
friend, James Forrest, the explorer, had set out on tha 
fatal climb up the Weissenhorn. Both Dalbiac end Forn:' 
were expert climbers, and they took no guides ; it was Ue 
las® excursion after three weeks’ diligent mountainceriny. 
The following day thev were to return to England. 

But only Alan Dalbiac went back—a prematurely age 
map, the shadow of his former self. Mra. Dalbiac ar! 
James Forrest slept their last sleep in the awful recesses «f 
that crevasse from which their bodies could never be reset’. 


m. 

“I'd rather starve,” she said again, and rose abruptly to 
her feet—Flo, kind th she meant to be, was torturing 
her—“ indeed, it isn’t 60 ” She laughed a little hysteri- 
cally, ‘‘ I—I’m getting used to it.” 

“Mummy,” cried Rose in sudden terror. “ Oh, mummy, 
what's the matter ? Oh, Flo, mummy's dead.” 

At the first sound of the child’s cry, Flo had looked up to 
see Mary swaying helplessly, and had sprung forward just 
too late to save her, as she sank to the ground and lay an 
inanimate heap at the feet of her child. 


CHAPTER THREE, 
A Man in Love. 


Sr Avan Davstac and his daughter sat at breakfast in 
what was practically a winter garden. Ginevra was feeding 
two stout and greedy fox terriers; her father watched her with 
an unusual air of indecision, almost of doubt. . 

He was a fied man, of about fifty, and he wag known in 
professional circles as the keeper of the black books of the 
aristocracy. For, if any scandal could be avoided, it was by 
Sir Alan’s tact and brains. Many were the storms that, 


tl the peace of great houses, he had allayed ; he At first, everyone had that Dalbiac would 
was looked upon as the solver of all difficulties, and to have | marry again—that he a stepmothct. 


id give his little girl 


him on your side meant terror for the opposing parties. proved these prophets fal-c, 


But as the years passed 


His child and heiress was like him in ce; | the world came to the conclusion that Sir ‘Alan was onc cf 
she had the same perfectly cut features and long es, | those rare men who remember the dead, and left off providing 
but her hair was brilliant 


en, and her skin flawlessly fair. 


him with imaginary wives. 
She was only twenty-two, but she had already made a name Ht pow, i 


And now, at an age when a man is a t with eatisfaction 


for hereelf in the realms of philanthropy. to consider himself immune from love-sickness, Dalbiac 

Society had no attraction for her ; though, to her | discovered that he had contracted it. , 
father, she duly played her part in it, To the sick, the | Seated in his grave and peaceful office, with its outloc 
suffering, the lost and miserable ones of the earth, Ginevra | on the square here rooks cawed and built their nests 63 
Dalbiac devoted herself and the great fortune that had come ‘as though Fleet Street were not just five minute 
to her at the death of her mother. away, Sir Alan thought of Mary Henslowe—of the first t'm° 


“ ‘Those dogs will be ill if you stuff them any more, Ginevra,” 
said Sir Alan suddenly ; he pushed his plate aside, and, leaning 
on the table, looked steadfastly at his daughter. “I want to 
ask you a question, if you can me your attention.” 


home, 8 ile, white-facc! 
lips that seemed stran? 
and Sir Alan had been her worshipper from thet 


Se ae ean, papa, what is 10?” Ginevra. asked ; | moment, “Not that he realised his bondage to # heun':': 
she had a very wonderfu je and it shone now in all its | beautiful face, to a personality that had all the namct + 
brilliancy upon her father. 18 it anything to do with Mrs. | fascination that a woman of Mary’s type possesses 


Henslowe ?” ‘changed, that crly 


He only knew that the world was 


Gladys May borrowed it, young Harry “ bagged" it, Longshoreman Bill 
HE NOVEL MAGAZINE was last heard of in a Canadian lumber camp. 
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. 
a memories of the dead man who had made her life one 

D, 
by 


were to be counted that were spent with Mary, 
that aed his soul, his mind, that in his dreams she was 
there, that in his waking hours, her image was with him. 
Dalbiao loved as not many men can love, with every 
Gbre of his being, he was absolutely hers, there were moments 
when what did not touch Mary seemed to him trivial and 
utterly contemptible. He expected that the whole world 
prime’ § move for her, in her interests, for what else mattered ? 
In a word, Alon Dalbiac was momentarily love’s fool, his 
years and wisdom had fallen from him, youth was his once 
more. oe . 
long he would have been content to live in the airy, 
ri neaatel world of fancy and dreams, it woul be 
impossible to say.. Ginevra’s cold douche of common sense 
regarding the situation of which Mary was in search, had 
ought Gir ‘Alan back to life and its realities with rapidity. 
He realised that he must speak, that he must know, 
whether he was to have the crown of life in the love of this 
whether it were to be denied to him, for, man of 
astute lawyer though he was, Alan Dalbiac never 
t imagined that Mary, i without 
friends home, would regard him as a refuge from 
difficulties and embarrassments, that she would marry him 
for any reason but the one that she loved him. 
To Lave thought of her as a scheming woman Pag re 


those 


i upon the future would have been impossi 
paige nd dn pages white rose with mercenary instincts, 
willing to drive an advantageous bargain. 
Sir Alan decided that would not delay longer. He 


had known her only a short time, measuritig it in con- 
ventional way, but it seemed to him as though she had been 
aet apart for hint from the hegening: She had: always been 
intended as his partner, his helpmeet. That he had married 
another, that she had done the same, did not really count, 
Fatc had marked them for each other, and, working patiently, 
had brought them together at last. : 

Just petore plunging into the intricacies of a complicated 
case, from which mind must not even for a second’s 
shadow wander, Sir Alan decided that that very day he 
would ask Mrs. Henslowe to be his wife. 

He contrived to so manage his work, as to return home 
carlier than usual. Ginevra was out, but Mrs. Henslowe, 
he learned, was well = to be bs and in the sitting-room 
that had been made over to her by her hostess. 

Sir Alan sent to inquire whether Mrs, Henslowe were equal 
to seeing him, and word was brought back that she would 


be very indeed, so Sir bis heart thumping 
rather un his ribe, went upstairs. 

Dressed in rly falling black, with life and colour in her 
lovely face, @ id of wistful gee pleading in her hazel 


eves, Mary was 8 very differen’ n from the starved 
creature whom Ginevra had found in Flo Powell’s care, and 
whom she had taken to the hospital. Mary thanked Sir Alan 
alittle timidly for some roses that he had sent her the previous 
day, and the t lawyer found himself tongue-tied in the 
presence of this woman. At length ho broke an awkward 
silence by inquiring efter Rose, 

“ Miss Dalbiao taken her to a matinée,” said Mary; 
“it is so kind of her. My little girl will be quite spoiled. 
T can’t thank you,” she added, with an effort—“I wish I 
could; you and your daughter have been so very, very 
good to me!” 

“* Have we,” said Sir Alan boldly ; he was go every 
detail of her beauty. He remembered how he been 
conscious instantly of the fascination that she had for him, 
he had for a fleeting moment tried to combat it, to stifle it— 
most hopeless of all, he had tried to reason against it. It 
might be madness, indeed, it surely was, to love this waif 
who had been swept into-his life on the wave of Ginevra’s 
philanthropy, but it was a madness against which there was 
nothing availing. 

He loved—however unsuitable, he loved her—and the 
bent of his mighty will was set in one direction. She must 
be his. He found himeelf speaking suddenly to her, he heard 
words that rang — , even grotesquely, in his own 
ears, he scarce realised import until he saw her distress 
and bewilderment, until he saw that she had hidden her face 
from him, whilst crying out wildly to him to stop. 

The sight of her anguish sobered him suddenly. He got 
up and, going over to her as she cowered in her chair, laid his 
hand on hers. The action recalled Ralph Dalbiac, and sho 
shrank away. 
is ive me!’ said Sir Alan; “I’ve been a blunderin 
idiot—I’ve upset you! Mrs. Henslowe—Mary ”—he 
her name after a faint hesjtation—‘ will vou give me any 
hope that later you will listen to me? I know from what 
you have told Ginevra that you have been very unhappy. 

on’t you let me make up to you in the future—for what 
you have suffered in the 7° 

Mary raised her head, and looked into the handsome face 
that was alive with love for her. She felt as a prisoner might 
feet who, through dreary years of captivity, has been denied 
the light of the sun, and who is suddenly flooded with its 
glorious beams. 

Love—she had known nothing of it, and now it was hers— 
offered her by thie man who was worthy of any woman's 
devotion, There blazed suddenly before her « vision of 
what life as Alan Dalbiao’s wife would mean. All that, Ser 
starved heart and soul cried out for was here, ready waiting 
for her. He loved her, and she knew that she loved him 
in retura. 

She had known, but with a woman’s sensitive terror of 
iy ho love unasked, had scarce owned it even to herself, 
that the first he had dominated and held her as it were 
. cee. slave. That hay goals ome i arg Were 
nconceivable. Trenrblingly at him as stood 
beside her. Stooping a little tones her, he put the question 
that would be answered so simply and yet with such finality. 

Do you care for me ?”” ho asked ; and the impossibility 
of paltering with the truth was made manifest to Mary. 
Yes,” she said, oT do.” 

Because, even in his caresses, her husband had always 
shown a strain of brutality, she drew back involuntari 
from Alan Dalbiac’s eager arms, his lips. 

Please, please not!” she said tremulously; ‘“ I—I’d 
rather not.” 

Thspegh the love that he bore her, Dalhiac understood her 
30 well that he knew she shrank from him because of tho 


Can spirits from the othes world be photogravhed ? 
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martyrdom. In a sudden rush of pity, he knelt down 
r side, and taking ber hands, kissed them. 
“Poor littlo girl,” he whispered, ‘‘ my dear, I know—I 


understand.” 


Her hazel eyes all clouded with swift tears, she turned to 


him ; the next instant, hor face was hidden against his breast, 
his arms held her. 


“T’ve been so wretched, so miserably unhappy.”’—he had 
to bend his head to catch the sob-laden words, ** Ob, whatever 
I have been, whatever I have done, forgive me. I want to 
be happy—lI've a right to be—why should I have nothing 
of my life? Why should I be eternally punished because 
I made one mistake? That was all—a mistake—ia it just 
that I should be made to suffer? Why should I? Ive 
done nothing wrong.” 

Thus she bowailed the fate that for so many years she had 
borne uncomplainingly, and Alan Dalbiac, as he soothed her, 
reviled internally the man who had crushed this fair flower 
to the dust. e was dead, and beyond his power, and for 
the moment Dalbiac regretted it. 

At last, Mary was calm, and in asilence, that to Sir Alan 
was too precious to be broken by words, they sat together 
by the fireside. Mary it was who broke that blissful peace, 
and with what secmed to Dalbiac a strange question. 

“ Have they found the man who murdered your cousin 
Mr. Dalbiac ? ” she asked ; then, as Sir Alan looked astonished, 
“Your daughter told me the whole story one day,” she 
explained hastily, “‘ and—and it seemed so strange—I was 
ie 9 interested. Have the police any clue?” 

ey had, Sir Alan told her, adding that in his opinion it 
was a tramp who had committed the murder for the sake of 
what mony Ralph had had upon him. He spoke at some 
len, of the crime, regretting that Ralph had gone away 
without letting them Crow anything Nefnite concerning 
his movements, Mary, her eyes fixed on the fire, listened. 

“If they catch this man—will they—will they hang him ? ” 
she said. She bent her head; Sir Alan ete only seo the 
outline of a dclicate cheek, shaded by rich, soft hair. Lad 

“If the case is proved against him E see no reason for 
mercy,” ho answered cautiously, “‘ but whether the police 
will find him or not is the question. Of course, the pencil 
case is a clue—but——” 

“They want another,” sald Mary. She looked at Sir 
Alan with an oddly resolute expression. ‘I see. I wonder” 
she drew her hands gently from his, “ if you would leave mc 
now? I—TI want to think.” 

He obeyed her, thrilled and touched by the sudden fervour 
with which she returned his kiss. He had made her forget 
those other hateful caresses, she was happy, and soon the past 
would recede into the limbo of forgotten horrors. 

Had he but scen her, when he left her, he would hardly 
have arrived at this satisfactory conclusion. With white, 


sheet of paper towards her wrote rapidly, but in a disguised 
hand, as followa :— 


whom he stayed at Whitewalls, near Eastling, Sandys then 
passing under the name of Shelton.” 
For a moment she paused, then she wrote on, describing 


unobserved out of the great house, to post it. 
She had made up her mind to her course of action. 


would marry the man who loved her and whom she loved. 

Remorse she knew not, 

concerned. She posted the 
set her face homewards. 

As she ncared Sir Alan’s home, out of the shadows a man 

suddenly crossed her path. She saw him plainly, y the 
t 


light of an adjacent lamp—and she recognised him. was 
her husband ! 
(Another long instalment of this powerful story 
next week.) 


————_+g2—____ 
THE LATEST IN LIMERICKS. 


Hens is a novel rhyming contest which we are sure will 
help to amuse you during the holidays. Below you are 
given a five-line verse in which the last three syllables 
of the first, second, and fifth lines are missing. What 
we wish you to do is to complete these three lines so that 
they rhyme with each other and make up a Limerick. 
Here is an example to show what we mean: 


When the aeroplane soared up above, 
As though tt could fly like a tone 


Said the airman with glee, 
“Tm uplifted, you see, 
And I feeb as if I were sn love.” 


The words underlined show the syllables that might 
have been added to make up the Limerick. 
The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows : 


There was a young maid —— 

Who went bathing one day ——, 
But a tramp passing by 
Brought a tear to her eye, 

When her clothes on the beach ——. 


Kindly note that you are at liberty to use any rhyming 
word you like. Again, ih completing each line, you may 
use one, two, or three words so long as you do not add 
more than three syllables. 

To the sender of the attempt considered the best I 
propose to award a prize of £5, In the event of a tie 
this amount will be divided. Write out your com- 
pleted Limerick on a postcard addressed to the Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and 


tense face, Mary went to the writing-table and drawing a | 


“The murdercr of Ralph Dalbiac fs Fitzurse Sandys with | 


her husband in terse, vivid fashion. That done she put the | 
letter—unsigned—into an envelope, directed it, and slipped 


4 
Her | 
husband should expiate his crime, and she, as Mary Henslowe, | 


where Fitzurse Sandys was | 
letter without s qualm, and then : 


Some Little Tips Well Wevth Remembering. 


AT THE SEASIDE. 

Don’r bathe immediately after a meal; at feast two 
hours should elapse before you enter the water. 

Don’t bathe in strange waters, especially if vou ara 
poor swimmer. Swift currents and a heavy swell cause 
many accidents, while rivers are often thick with weeds. 

Don’t start off on your holiday with a rush. Go casy 
the first few days or you will return feeling worse thaa 
before you went away. 

Don’t try to cover too much ground afoot or on the 
cycle. Rest during the hottest hours of the day, and 
only do as much as you can with comfort. 

Don’t spend a lot of your time in crowded rooms 
playing cards or billiards. The open air is what vou 
require. 

Don't take friends out rowing unless you can manag 
; boat, and, above all, don’t change places once you'vo 
| started. 

Don’t let the children paddle late in the evening when 
| it may be getting chilly, as they are likely to catch a coll 
| which will not be shaken off for weeks. 
Don’t travel with alotof jewellery. It is quite unneces- 
sary, and thieves are not unknown in boarding-hows-a 
| and hotels, while you may drop a valued gift in som: 
unknown place. 
| Don’t read in the blazing sun. If you take a book 
with you to the parade or cliff, seek out a shady corn>r 
where the sun will not fall on the page or get in your cys. 
| Also don’t keep up your reading too long. Give your eyes 
a rest now and again. 
Don’t go to a place merely because Smith or Jones 
' went there last year ; it may not suit you. 
' Don't make yourself offensive to ladies by snap- 
| shotting them in undignified attitudes. It is ungent!:- 
; manly, and there may be a big brother who wil! smash 


' your camera. 


| ON A WALKING TOUR. 


Don’t start a walking tour in new boots. That wey 
sore fect lie. A pair of boots should be well broken in 
' before boing used on long tramps. 
| Don’t have heavy meals in the middle of a long walk. 
' A light lunch and tea can be followed by a cood supper 
' when the day's tramp is over. 

Don’t drink a lot while on tramp, especially heatins 
or sweet drinks. Bathing the hands and forearms in 
stream or rinsing the mouth out with water will give 
| relief. 

Don’t forget to keep a pencil, a knife, amd your addro-s 
in your pocket ; they are often useful. 
| Don’t camp out in a cup-like hollow, especially in damp 
, weather, as the water drains from the surrounding hills. 
| Don’t forget to slacken the guy-ropes of your tent wlhior 

it rains. Otherwise they may contract with the wet and 

pull the out, causing the tent to collapse. 

Don’t Tight a fire where it may set the undergrowth on 
fire and do much damage. Better still, never camp ci 
light a fire without asking permission, 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
' Don’t throw paper about when picnicking on privat> 
grounds. “ Keep it in your pocket to put on a wasi> 
. heap or bury it in some odd corner. 
| Don’t damage trees and fences or pull up flowers when 
going through a park thrown open to the general public. 

Don’t uproot ferns or uncommon flowers, a: 
Nature’s beauty spots can be spoilt in that way. 

Don’t leave the gates of fields open, so that animals ov 
stray, and don’t romp in fields of growing corn or iiay. 

Don’t drive through the country in brakcloads on 1 
Sunday shouting the choruses of comic songs. Holiday- 
makers earn a bad name by doing such things. 

Don’t scatter all over the road when a party of you 
are out on an excursion, as in that way danger lies, and 
motor may run into you. Keep together on your own 
side of the road. 

Don't enter country churches merely to play tie fow!. 
Churches are often kept closed against the reveren! 
visitor because some silly people have spent an idle lor 
holding burlesque services, 


one of 


ON THE CONTINENT. 
Don’t, if touring abroad, laugh at the customs of t!:: 
ple because they are different from your own, or tr. tt 
their churches as museums during service. 

Don’t shout at @ foreign porter because hie does not - 
understand you. Someone in the station will be abie to 
speak English. 

Don’t leave your manners behind whea you travel. 

Remember Englishmen are judyed by tl.oae secon in 
foreign countries, not by those who stay at home, as onty 
a few people come over here. 

Don’t abuse foreign officials because tliey civ ot 


marked “Bathing” in tho top left-hand corner. All | laws and regulations of their own cor: vy 
attempts must arrive not later than Tuesday, August 9th. costs nothing sul will buy ania sl. 
See the exposure in this mo:th’s PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, now cn reece 


Complete Short Story. 


beard's Room 
a The Story of Its Secret. 
By BERNARD ESPINASSE. 


| the arm, dragged him downstairs into the smoking-room, and 
we for whiskies and sodas. I felt I wanted one, if he 

n't. 

We said very little more on the eubject that night, but I 
watched my friend narrowly, and even more closely during 
the su ing day that we passed together. And by that 
evening I had come to a very definite conclusion, which was 
that unless I could in some way cure Jack of what I myself 
termed his “door mania ” there was every possibility that my 
poor friend would become s speedy victim to some form of 
mental disorder. So ina quict hour before dinner I pondered 
upon the facts which were available, and while we were smoking 
on the terrace I put a few necessary questions to Jack. 

“Tell me,” I said—* enppoming ou were to open the 
door, and having satisfied yoursel at there was nothing 
whatever in the room (which, by the way, I firmly believe to 
be the case), and then having relocked it, were to go away, 
how would anyone ever know that you had broken the 
conditions of the will ?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Jack. ‘ My uncle's solicitors, 
who have the matter in charge, have merely told me the 
condition in its barest form, and of the consequences 
which will result from my breaking it. Their manner con- 
bs fs me no more than the assured certainty that they 

snow.” 

“ Now,” I said, “‘ that brings me to something else. Who 
will inherit this place if you break the conditions ? ” 

“My uncle’s only other relative, Charles Mullingham.” 

I began to see a way. A vague, nebulous idea which had 
been coming and going through my brain all day, and which 
was 60 clusive that I could not get hold of it before it was gone 
again, now began to take root and blossom into probability. 

“ Does he know this house’? I asked. ‘I mean, does he 
know his way about it?” 

“He was born in it—spent his childhood in it, and grew 
up within its walls. He knows every nook and corner 0 this 
old house ; knows it a great deal better than I do.” 

“Has ke been here lately?” 

“Not since about a year before my uncle died. I fancy 
there was some sort of disagreement between them. No 
actual quarrel, but I think they on no very friendly 
terms. Curiously enough, Mullingham has not been seen by 
any for some weeks past. He is a man who goes away 
suddenly on travel trips to odd corners of tho world. 

“He may have done so this time, and P hg somehow I don’t 
think he has. I don’t think he has left 9 I feel sure 
that he is somewhere not far from here, and that he is watching 
me; and that he knows everything I do, and that he is 
waiting for the moment when By weakness will enrich him.” 

Soon after this we said ‘‘ Good night !” and Jack went to 


a = = 


Oxxy once have I committed felony. I do not think 
that any jury would have convicted me on the facts. Never- 
theless, the truth is that I, o respectable student of the law, 
best friend—without the least 
t of benefiting myself in the slightest degree. 
imploring me to come to 
him at Manorcote because he was in the deepest trouble 
and difficulty, I was distinctly surprised. A man who has 
just inherited an income of five thousand a 
magnificent property : 
to have done with all the difficulties which beset the lives 
of lesser mortals. 


I found Manorcote an old, rambling, and rather 
Elizabethan house, standing in the midst of ra 
We dined a deux, and it struck me that Jack’s careworn face 
was by no means the sort of countenance that a man should 
wear who had come into 4 comfortable fortune. Moreover, 
I noticed during the dinner that he drank a good deal more 
wine than he used to do or than I thought was good for 
him. 

Now, when a man is obviously anxious to say something, 
and cannot, that is where a friend comes inhandy. Sol ets 
Jack the lead he wanted. When we lit our cigars, I said to 


im : 

“ Jack, you are worrying about something. ‘hat is it, 
sid chap?” 

“Come upstairs,” he answered, "and I'll show you.” ; 

He led me up the big gtaircase and down the winding 
corridor. At the far end he stopped and pointed to a door. 
“That,” he ssid, “is what I am worrying about—because 
I want to open it, and can’t.” 

1 looked where his finger pointed. It wasa in oak door, 
unpanelled, such as may be found in scores of old houses. In 
the centre was painted s small red cross, and under the old- 
fashioned latch was a plain lock. 

I was greatly puzzled. “ Surely,” I said, “ there must be 
many keys which——” 

“Phere are,” Jack interrupted, “ several in this house. I 
got so far once as to put one in the lock ; but I didn’t turn it.” 

eo ” 


his room. I sat alone for some hours, smoking, and 
* Because I am afraid of what may lie on the other side.” | marshalling the facts in my mind. B the time that I, too, 
t—had formed a 


went to bed I had got everything « 
definite theory, and deviond a plan of action. 

The next day I went up to town and visited a chemist’s, 
and several shops in an obscure locality. Tho nature of my 
purchases wo robably have re surprised most of my 
acquaintances. They compri @® rough working-man's 
suit, a cap, a pair of rubber shoes, one or two delicate tools 
(which would have been readily recognised by certain members 
of the community who are not in favour at police head- 
quarters), and a small electric lantern. With these I returned 
to Manorcote, and carefully disposed them out of sight in a 
cupboard in my room. 

uring dinner I mentioned that some unexpected busincss 
would compel me to return to London by the last train that 
night ; but I promised to be back early on the following day. 

ack waa plainly disturbed by my announcement and 
earnestly me not to leave him. I was quite aware 
of what was in his mind at that moment, and had already 
unknown to him) taken such precautions as would protect 

im from himself during my (supposed) absence. 

In his state of preoccupation it had becn an easy matter 
for me to slip into his wine the contents of a little paper 
which lay in my waistcoat pocket, and we had scarcely 
finished our coffee before he been to nod, and presently 
went sound asleep in his chair. ith the butler’s assistance 
I carried Jack up to his room and laid him on his bed, where 
I was satisfied to know that he would remain at least till the 
morning. 

I was not taking ny chances either from inside or from 
outside the house, so I let it be well known downstairs that I 
was leaving that night. No doubt the staid and immaculate 
butler would have been shaken out of his wonted calm had he 
observed the extent of my packing. It consisted of stowing 
my own suit away in the cupboard and donning the ready- 
made one which I had brought from town. In the pockets I 
put a small but serviceable “‘ jemmy,” a glass-cutter, and 
my lantern. An overcoat completed and concealed the rest 
of the outfit. 

In good time, before the last train was due to leave, I started 
presumably upon my walk to the station, and heard with 
satisfaction the butler, after bidding me “ good night,” bolt 
and bar the door of Manorcote behind me. 


At this I looked et my friend, and thought that I had 
aever seen him so white and set of face. 
“ You had better,” I said, “ tell me the whole thing at 


nce.”” ° 

So Jack leant st the wall on one side of the mysterious 
door, smoking cigar; whilst I leant against the wall 
C) ite to him, on the other side of it, emoking mine. And 

's is what he told me: 

“ When my uncle left me this property, he did so with a 
condition attached to it. I was a very curious child—I don’t 
mean queer, I mean inquisitive. I was always poking my 
nose into things which did not concern me, as my uncle 
to say. He tried very hard, and in many ways, to break me 
of the habit, but to no effect. 

“ My uncle prophesied that some day my curiosity would 
a me into some great trouble. Therefore, when he 

Tis will contained a very odd clause. Firstly, for a year 
after his death I was to live in this house and on no account 
to leave it at any time during that twelvemonth. 

* T was free to enter any room in it, with the single exception 
of that one. If I broke tho former condition, or opened that 
door—which, you seo, is marked with a red cross to distingui h 
{% from the rest—I was to forfeit half my income, a) this 
property was to pass to my uncle's only relative—a distant 
cousin.’ 

Jack Charlton paused. I began to see a little light ; began 
vaguely to understand what had drawn those lines upon my 
friend’s once open and cheery face. I nodded to him 


com menage: 

«Hallam |” e burst out, “you don’t know what that 
locked door has meant to me. The very fact that it ts locked 
—that I am forbidden to open it, has given me night and day 
a craving to do so. 

“Twenty times a day have I come here to stand in front of 
that door and wonder what is behind it, longing to throw 
ft open and see. At first I found it easy to reaist the 
temptation; but it has grown upon me month by month 
until now it masters me. And now I am within a 
few days of the end of my year of trial. Hallam ’—he leant 
across and gripped me by the arm—“ with every hour I feel 
more surely that I sha! fail—that I shall yield before the 


I should again be inside that house before midnight. Still, 
taking no chances, I walked aegonsiderable way along the 
road before taking a sido track and retracing my steps. 

I took it leisurely going back, for I had one or two things 
to think about. Mullingham (I had reasoned) comes 
automatically into this property if Charlton forfeits it. 
Therefore, it is obviously to Mullingham’s interest that 
Charlton shall forfeit it. 

What more likely than that Mullingham will have opened 
the door and placed something within that room the sight 
of which will be fatal to the man who stands between him 
and fortune. Jack Charlton is not strong—his heart has been 
weak since boyhood—and a shock might render such an evil 


before. 
out of my sleep at nigh 
makes me stand in front of it—scems almost to whisper to me 
to put a key in the lock and turn it. You 7 f laugh if you 
like, but I give you my word that I feel as if someone was 
standing in that room on the other side of that wretched 
door, trying to pull me inside.” 2 

At this point I took John Frederick Charlton firmly by 


for fourpeace. 


Twenty-nine really good, comp ete stories 


Neither he nor any of the household had any inkling that | 
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plot instantly successful. That was my theory. and I had 
resolved in my own person to prove its truth or falsity. 

I re-entered the grounds of Manorcote close on midnight 
and by the park wall. During the day I had noted “the 
position of the window of the locked room, which looked 
upon the back of the kennels, and I had also noticed in an 
adjacent barn a long ladder such as gardencrs use. Every. 
thing was in darkness, and the servants had evidently long 
since retired. Jack Charlton was, I knew, fast astecp snd 
likely to remain so. 

I took the ladder, and placing it against tho wall, found 
that I could mount to within reach of the window sill, 
There were shutters in front of the window; these I ca ily 

forced and threw back. 

The window was bolted from within, and I found it 
impossible to force back the catch. Dut I was prepared for 
this, and, cutting out a portion of the glass, I thrust my hand 
in, and presently had the window pushed up as far as it would 
go. I climbed in and lowered myself to the floor. There t 
remained for some time motionless, listening for any sound 
which would indicate that my prescnco was known. 

Beyond the door J heard nothing; beyond the window a full 
moon threw a broad swathe of light across the grounds. Nv 
human shadow fell within the area of light. I reached out, 
and very cautiously and gently pulled the shutters to. Then 
I stood for a moment with my back to the window and faced 
the darkness of the room. 

Tt was as ccrie a moment as I have ever known in my life 
but I have my nerves pretty well under control at all times, 
and they did not fail me now. With a resolute determinaticn 
to know the worst at once, I switched on my lantern and sent 
a broad fanof light before me. I flashed it in every dirccticn 
from floor to ceiling, and into every corner. 

The room was absolutely emply. 

Plain walls, a plain wooden ceiling, and an oaken floor. No 
carpets, no hangings—nothing. The room had evidently been 
untenanted for a lengthy period; the dust lay thickly here 
and there. The dead man’s object had been no more than the 
most harmless scheme to cure a curious boy of a very human 
failing by the most simple method of suggestion. 

I played my lantern about the lock of the door, and as I did 
so ono thing which had puzzied me became clear in an instant. 
I saw above the lintel a little iron trigger. It communicated 
by a thin wire with a bracket fixed on the wall, and on the 
bracket stood a small glass vase. 

It was a very old and simple device ; the opening of the 
door would release the trigger and jerk the wire; the vase, 
falling to the ground, would be smashed. It was evidently 
marked with some secret sign, known only to the solicitors, 
which would render useless its replacement by any other of a 
similar pattern. Everything was clear, and I commenced tu 
think of leaving by the way which alone was open to me. 

‘And then a very curious sensation crept over me like a cold 
wind. I knew what it was at once. The thought of the 
dispossessed Mullingham who would now never come into his 
own intruded upon my contented mind and disturbed it as a 
sudden breath of winter will ruffle the placid waters of a 
lake. I could have sworn that someone was near me, and 
in sudden panic I turned the lantern swiftly on every side. 
But, of course, there was nothing there. 

And yct it had its purpose, for the thought of Mullingham 
set me once more dwelling on the idea of some contrivance 
attached to the door which would deal death by a moveinent. 
I stepped across and examined every inch of the lintel, and 
of the framework from the top to the bottom. With ths 
exception of the trigger and the wire, I was certain that my 
fears were groundless. And then the horror came upon nie. 
I stepped backwards and half turned to the window. ‘Tle 
floor opened—and I fell. 

In the instant which elapsed between my foot slipping and 
the accident which saved me, the whole of a most diabolical 

Jot was as clear to me as if I had read it on a printed paze. 

t was not I who should have been falling, but Jack Charltun. 

I fell, but the death which was marked ont for my friend, 
and which must have overtaken him had he been in my place, 
was not my fate. Had I been coming in betwcen the clearly- 
defined breadth of the doorway, I must have stepped on the 
hinged trap in the flooring exactly in the centre. In that 
case this story would never have been written. As it was. 
I was standing a little bit to one side, and I fell more forward 
than directly downward. 

I have always becn an athletic man, and my training and 
Providence saved me from the greatest danger I have ever 
encountcred in my life. The very tipsof my fingers met on the 
edge of the hinge, gripped it, and held me. I swungat the full 
length of my arms, I could fecl nothing under my fect, of 
what depth lay below me I could form no idea. The cold 
dank air came up to me, mingled with it something in- 
describably suffocating and charnel-like. 

I let myself hang for a moment or two to gain’ breath and 
gather strength ; then, little by little, forcing my inet further 
along the woodwork, I got a better hold, and slowly drew 
myself up. 

Steadily and surely ge Me came up through the trap 
until at last I got my elbows on the edge ; then my knees, 
and then rolled clear of that deadly hole and lay, pantine 
but eafe. The halves of the trap came up with sharp Jar and 
shut flush with the floor, evidencing the powerful spring that 
must have been attached to the hinges and the perfection of 
workmanship. 

It was some days before I told Jack Charlton the true sccr't 
of that night, but by that time the days of his temptatirn! 
were over, and he had come into his kingdom for good and 3l. 
And then he and J, and two men who were necessary to the 
quest upon which we were bound, went to a ccrtain 1ron doo 
in the lower wall of the cast wing, which leads to the vast rats" 
of cellars that stretch below the old house and come |". 
it is said, into smugglers’ caves on the cliff side. Fer 
Manorcote backs upon the sea. ; 

I had put two and two together while I lay exhausted upen 
the floor of Bluebeard’s Room, and it had passed throw lt 
my mind that a man who sets a trap for another and who aie 
back in the dead of night, maybe to put some finishing pore 
to his villainous work, sometimes in 4 moment of careless1¢ 
(or fate) himself tumbles into the pit which he has dug. Shaws 

‘And I was not wrong. On the stone floor, sixty feet be 1 
the trap he had made, we found the body of Charles 
Mullingham. 
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They are Very Hard to Catch, says Scotland Yard. 


Tr is an axiom in police circles that scientific criminals 

are far more dangerous than ordinary criminals. And 
of all scientific criminals the doctor who stoops to murder 
i most dangerous, : 
. its is also the most difficult to lay hold of. It is an 
uneasy and disquieting fact that nearly all the most 
infamous saniliaal murderers of the past sixty years or 80 
have only been brought to book after a lengthy course of 
wrong-doing, and in very many instances because pro- 
longed immunity had made them carcless. . 

Take, for example, the case of that monster in human 
shape, Neill Cream, who was hanged at Newgate in 1892. 
He was an American doctor, and he came over here with 
the deliberate intention of pursuing murder as a trade. 

His plan of soe was to poison women with a view 
to charging other medical men with their deaths, and so 
extort blackmail, and he pursued his diabolical 
“industry " with a cold-blooded cruclty that has been 
rarcly paralleled in the annals of crime, 


ee 


Murdered a Dozen Women. 


He chose strychnine for his death-dealing agent, a 
poison which, above all others, causes the most frightful 
agony before the end comes as a merciful release, As a 
medical man he was, of course, well aware of this, yet he 
never hesitated or flinched. 

More than a round dozen of women and girls died 
by his hand, and many more apparently might have been 
added to the list had he not attem » and successfully 
brought off, what racing men call a “double event.” 
That is to say, he poisoned two victims at one and the same 
time, and in the same house. 

Then, at last, Scotland Yard woke up, and Dr. Ncill 
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Cream was arrested. The revelations at his trial were so 


ee 


as almost to surpass belief, the depth of infamy 
revea 


such as to cause hcalthy-minded men to stand 


shuddering and cxecrating at the bare contemplation | 


of it. 


Chapman, the Borough publican, hanged some few 
years back for the murder of his barmaid, Maud Marsh, 
was just such another ghoulish monster. His real name 
was Klosowski, and he had studied medicine and practised 
as a medical quack in Warsaw before coming to this 
country. 

Death dogged his footsteps across Europe. Eight 
murders, all of women, were traced to him, and there were 
many others. Besides Maud Marsh, three at least of his 
earlier victims were barmaids. He was a connoisseur 
of this class of girl, and spent the greater portion of his 
leisure time in making cyclonic love to them. When he 
tired of them he cut himself adrift from them if he could, 
otherwise he poisoned them. 

And here it may be stated that most medical murderers 
have been poisoners. The reason is obvious, Poison 
is the weapon that comes handiest to them, the one that 
their special knowlcdge enables them to turn to the 
deadliest advantage, 

The Man who Poisoned a Friend. 

coe too, they choose a vegetable poison, and very 
frequently strychnine. This was the drug that Dr, 
Palmer, of Rugeley, usedjto poison his wife, his mother-in- 
Jaw, and other near relatives and friends, in order to profit 
by their insurance money. His again was a case of impu- 
nity in wrong-doing breeding the carelessness that leads 
to detection. Had he been content to confine his mur- 
derous proclivities to his own family circle, he might have 
lived and died in the odour of sanctity, But he stepped 
outside it, and poisoned an acquaintance, one Cook ; and 
Cook had Hens who made awkward inquiries, so that 
Palmer was,unmasked and hanged. 

Shocking! Horrible! No words are strong enough 
to express one’s detestation. Yes, and the list is a long 
one, unfortunately. Such scoundrels abound. Perhaps 
they are commoner than is ordinarily imagined, for, as has 
been previously intimated, those that have been caught 
have usually been themselves to blame. 

Dr. Pritchard, for instance, who poisoned his wife and 
her mother in his house in Edinburgh, confided in a servant 
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girl with whom he had an intrigue, and who betrayed him. 
Dr. Lawson, the murderer of his wife’s brother, Percy 
Malcolm John, at Wimbledon, bought openly at a local 
chemist’s shop, and in his own name, the deadly vegetable 
ofson (aconitine), which he uscd. This brought about 
is arrest. His conviction was duo to over-confidence, 
born of his imperfect medical knowledge. He was quite 
sure that no trace of the drug would be found after death. 
But he was mistaken. And he paid the penalty of his 
mistake on the gallows, 
Is it too much to assume, however, that these blundercrs 
are the exceptions, that the clevercr oncs escape, not only 
conviction, but suspicion cven ? Assurcdly not. Indeed, 
is not rather the inference a fairly obvious one ? 
True, the proverb says that “ murder will out." But 
this particular proverb, like so many others of the kind, 
does not always prove true. Some murders “ will out,” 
undoubtedly, but they are usually murders committed 
by amateurs in the art of destroying life. 


BOUND TO WIN. 

A witty individual one morning wagered that he 
would ask the same question of fifty different persons and 
receive the same answer from each. The wit went to 
first one and then to another, until he had reached the 
number of fifty. And this is how he won the bct, 

He whispered, half audibly to each : 

“*T say, have you heard that Smith has failed ? ” 

“What Smith?” queried the whole fifty, one after 
another ; and it was decided that the bet had been fairly 

yO. 
- et 
SHOULD THINK SO. 

Asatvor, finding himself out of work, begged a farmer to 
give him a job, The farmer, being a kindly old soul, 
said : 

‘* D’ye see those sheep in that field ? Well, bring them 
up and put them inside this walled place.” 

On the farmer coming back he found the sheep inclosed, 
and the sailor Jeaning over the wall wiping his brow, 

“You did it well,” said the farmer, ‘‘ but why on earth 
have you put that hare in with the sheep ?” 

“A hare, is it? Is that what you call the litth 
spalpeen ? I can tell you he gave me more throuble 
gettin’ him inside than al] the big ones put together.” 


THE EFFECT OF THE PAGEANTS. 


Those who have been playing the parts of kings and queens in this year’s pageants, have woven such a web of romance round our bluc-blooded ancestors 
that they would appear to have been people very much out of the ordinary. Our cartoonist, however, suggests that they were very much as we oursclves 
are, and he bears this out with the illustrations below. 


IF isnt mentioned in 
history but its very likely 
that Kings turned disagree 
able when thére was only 
cold mutton for dinner 


—_____— 


bills worried 


they do us. 


‘And “duns for unpaid) 


“7 


Ne fAnd perhaps they 


often brought home 
friends to dinner 
unexpectediy, when 
the larder was empty.” 


course Kings 


were often 


millinery 


ream GS bills 


veens’ 


And bored by funny stories 
which, alas, theyd heard before. 


The best illustrated magazine for holiday reading is PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, August number now on aale, price sixrence. 
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- and, t 
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KICKED OUT. 

about his repeated attempts to be elected to 
office. “ After a time,” he said, “I shall be in 
the position of a man somewhat 
wear, who went ta a dance in Texas. The MG. 
saw him and led him out. ; 

“He went back Then the M.C. pushed him 
out. Hoe went back again. Finally the tleman in 
control kicked him out and he rolled down a flight of stairs. 


"case — CJulP earls festlats ai. 
A PROMINENT politician at a dinner was joking Aw old man and hiadaugh:ter, a girlof eightcen, 


&e bed for bhis week only 


by Ltbele afch 


WHY HE CAME BACK. 
A gpoorr had been guilty of some sharp practice on 


“At the bottom of the stairs he considered the matter. | Mr. Subbubs one day, hy Mr. Subbubs stamped out of 


© I know what it means,’ he said. 
want me at the dance !’” 
o>—_0Co 
Mistress : “ Maria, who broke the milk jug ?* 
Maria (newly arrived)’: ‘‘ Please’m, the cat’'m.” 
Mistress: ‘The cat! What cat >” 
Maria: “Lor! ’Ain’t you got one?” 
>_O0CO 
Mrs. Henpeck : “Paul, if I were to die, would you 
Miss Ditto?” 


Mr. Henpeck (positively) : ‘‘ Never!” 
Mre. Henpeck ; “ But tiny 


say she’s so like me.” 
Mr. Henpeck ; ‘ That’s why!” 
flO 
“ Epwarp, I’m ashamed of ae Bottom of a class of 
oa boys! Disgraceful !”” 
“ But, mother, it might have been worse.” 
indeed! How could it possibly have been 


‘ Those people do not 


worse?” 
‘There might have been more boys in the class.” 


>—=0C~< 


NO RISKS. 
Ax anxious, nervous-looking woman, followed by 
bewhiskered farmer, stepped up to, the stationmaster 
at a little wayside station and asked : 
“ Fas the three-fifteen gone yet 1" ° 
“ Yes, about ten minutes ago,” he replied. 
“When will the four-twenty be here, 
then ?”’ 
“ Net for quite a time yet.” 
: ave there any expresses before then ? " 
2 < ‘oa’ 
“ Any specials ?” 
“ No.” 
“ Any goods trains ?” 
tT 0°.” 
“ Nothing at all?” 
“ el 
“ Are you quite sure 2” 
“ Yea a 
‘Then, John, let’s cross the line.” 
COC 


“T want a cook,” she explained to the 
otis the registry office, “‘ and I want her 


Quite so, madam; we have no other 


kind.” 
OC 
The Bench ; “ If you were there for no dis- 


honest why were you in your 
stoc eet?” 
-The Dock: “I'd ‘eard there was sickness 


in the fambly, yer wussup, an’ I didn’t want 
to disturb ’em.’ 
OC 
‘‘T gppross,” said (the wedding guest, 
“you have found it hard to lose {your 


aa a 

‘No, not really,” replied the bride's 
father. ‘It did seem, thomgh. as if it was 
hard at one time, but she landed this chap j 
weré beginning to lose all hope.” 


Se 


THE LANDMARK. 
“ An,” said the -haired wayfarer at the railway 
“this is the old place. I recognised 


inquired the barmaid con- 


siderately. 

“ Years ago when I travelled over this line,” said the 
straoger in s choking voice, “I carved my initials and 
the date on yonder bun. I aee you havo it still _ Excuse 
an old man’s tears.” 

OOo 


HIS RISE. 
Tomas was not the brightest specimen on earth, 
as he might, and apply as he might, coukl not 
sacceed in obtaining a situa’ 
t idea occurred to him. He would 
offer his services 


for a fortnight. 
On these terms Mr. Ikey Fingelstein immediately 


gaged him. 
The fortnight having expired, Thomas nervously 
oe for a “ rise.” ae — 

“ Vat is your present salary ?” Fingelstein. 

“ Nothing, sir said Thomas. 

Mr. Fingelstein contemplated the lad. 

“ Vell, my poy, yer vages is doubled ! ”” 

And Thomas was completely satisfied—until he had 
had time to think over the generous offer. 


to be 
as we 


ent room, 
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the shop roaring : 
“ You're a swindler, 


a 


a day, though, he came back and bought five pounds 
of sugar. 
“Dear me,” said the grocer, smiling in a forgiving 
way, “ I thought you were never going to enter my doors 
again ? ” 

“Well, I didn’t mean to,” ssid Mr. Subbubs, “ but 
youre is the only shop in the place where I can gt what 

want. You eee, I am going to pot some bulbs and I 
want some sand.” : 

: >_—_0cCo 


A MAN was groaning because of his aching 
Ai Rael you go to a dentist?” asked one of 


and I'll never enter your doors 


teeth. 
his 


“Oh, I haven't got the nerve,” was the teply. 
“Never mind that,” replied the friend, ‘* the dentist 
will find the nerve all right.” 


moo 


IT WASN’T HER FAULT. 


Das. 


vaised the offending wave) : “Now, then, 


Rustic Excursionist ( the old lady has 
missus, top heppin’. You'll drown somebody in a 


TO MAKE IT EASY. 

_ THREE doctors wore operating on a man for appendi- 
bia After the ey one of the doctors missed a 
8 sponge. @ patient was reopened, th 
found inside, and the reond was sewn ie ain. aie 

Immediately another doctor ainood a neato: Again the 
patient was opeved and closed. Then the third surgeon 
missed a pair of scissors. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said the t, 
as they were about to open him again, “ for Heaven's 
eee, eee Gee te ap Pe ee 


-Oo0Cc- 


“ Your husband does not knock you about as he used 
to do—eh r” 

6 sir.”’ 

“Tam delighted to hear it, After all, his heart is in the 
TOL peu sir—and the rest of his H 
- yes, 0! body too! He is 

Se ee | ed 
ALL FOR NOTHING. 

Counsel for the Plaintiff : “‘ And so on the twelfth of the 

— ou called a Mr. Wilkinson? Now, what did 
Counsel for the Defendant ; “‘ My Lord, I object to that 

uestion.”” 


The question was thereupon debated for half an hour, 
and was allowed by the judge. 

“Now, witness,” said the counsel for the plaintiff 
triumphantly, “on the twelfth of the month you called 
on Mr. Wilkinson. What did he say to you?” 

Witness ; “ He wasn’t »t home” 
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THEY DID. 


had a little booth on a country road, whers 
ou threw a ring at a clay pipe, and got a cigar 
or every “ bust.” = 

Chancing to pass that way, an expert cricke!; 
thought he’d try his luck. Soon he had wo, 
thirty cigars. 

“ Ssems rather mean,” he pondered, as he was ator: 
to depart. And then, in a burst of generosity, he hand | 
them, with a spay bow, to the young girl. 

“Thanks!” said she, smiling prettily. 
for father.” 

Two days later the cricketer happened to pass the <1 13 
spot. But now the girl was running the booth alonc. 

She saw the question in his eyes, and anticipated it. 

“ Yes,” she said ; ‘“‘ they’ve done for father!” 


=-—_0Cc< 
Father (to lazy son): “I can’t imagine how you «4 
dislike work ; to me it's real enjoyment.” 
Son: “ Yes, father, but I don't want to give myst 
up wholly to pleasure!” . 
o_O 


the doctor. says I’ve got toi 


“They'll ds 


Tim: “ Shure, 
heart.” 

Sandy : “ Ye're safe then, Tim. If it’s anything lio 
80 strong as the tobaccy ye smoke ut'll stand anythin,. 


__OCo 


Junior Partner : “ I see you have engaged a new cle: 
Is he a good salesman ?”’ 

Sentor Partner: “Good salesman! Great Scot! [ 
had to send for the police to prevont him from talkin, 
me into taking him into the firm.” 


DOC 


THE JAWS OF DEATH. 

“ Maw overboard!” roared the first mate of the //'! 
Alice excursion steamer. 

“ Man overboard!” roared the second mate, runviis 
to the taffrail. 

“Man overboard!’ roared the crew, joining him. 

“Man overboard!” roared the skipper, remembetin2 
the dictum that the captain should always be the la.’ 
to leave his ship. 

Seeing that something must be done, and that if Ia 

didn’t do it nobody would, a gallan: 
passenger dived into the briny depths, an! 
seizing the drowning person by the wai: 
swam with him to shore. 

“Sir,” groaned the rescued one, “ if itl 
not been for you f should most certai:: 
have drowned. How can I reward yo. 
I am only a poor dentist, but, if you vi 
come round to my surgery to-moirr 
morning, I will extract every tooth in ve : 
head for nothing!” 

>_—_OOo 


She : “ How do you like my new dress?” 
He: “It i 5 me ofa popular thea'r:.” 
| She: “ What do you mean ?” 
' He: “ Standing room only.” 
SOC 
Ruyter: “Did your new novel havo 3 
happy ending ?’” 
Scribbler: “No; unhappy. Seven p::!: 
| lishera turned it down and I burnt it up.” 


~mfOC 
“J wave juat been properly taken in.” 
said Brown. “I saw an advertisement o! 
rooms for the summer with a splendid view 
over a beautiful garden replete with statuary. [ tox 
the rooms, and it turned out to be a cemetery.” 
COC 


BERTIE COULDN’T TELL. 

Begrre, son of the local grocer, was being examin: | 
orally at school. 

“Where,” asked the examiner, “does cutlery con 
from ?” 

“ Sheffield, sir,” answered the a 

“Good! Where does lace come from ?”” 

‘ Brussels, sir.” ; 

“ Good again! And where does coffee come from ? ’ 

The boy lushed and hung his head. 

“T ain't allowed to tell you that, sir,” ho faltered. 

“Why not ?” asked the examiner. 

Please, sir, you see, it’s a secret of the business |!” 

DO 


WHERE THE FAULT LAY. 

“Tommy, that is the last helping of plum-pudding 
I shall give you!” 

So spoke Tommy's mother. Tommy grunted. 

“Qnee upon a time, Tommy,” continued his mothe. 
“ there was a little boy who kept on eating more and mor 
plum-pudding till he burst! He died, Tommy, {ro 
eating too much plum-pudding !” 

Tommy finished his helping. eer 

“ Ain't such a thing as too much plum-pudding : 
he murmured tightly. ; 

“Weil, then,” said his mother, “why did the littl» 
boy burst ?” : 

‘Not enuff boy!” remarked Tommy. 
his plate over again. 


And pushed 


. gooi as a wesli’s h-liday. 
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You do not usually rend 
to train up a young 
in awa ahah he should 
go until he is two or three 

ears old, and when you do 
start the first thing todo is to 
cow him, tomake him utterly 
afraid of you. _ 

That applies to the training 
of practically all animals, 
and it is an invariable rule where elephants are concerned. 
You must make them realise, once and for all, that you are 
absolute master, that what you want done must be done 
or else there will be trouble. 

Before you can make an elephant fear you, you must 
make him like you, however. Otherwise you have got 
a hopeless job before you. 

Their Keen Sense of Smell. 

It is a very critical moment in a keeper's life when he 
first steps inside the stable or stall of an elephant. His 
safety depends almost entirely on the whim of the animal 
W hich he is visiting, for unless an elephant “‘ takes to you,” 
it shows its dislike in a speedy, unmistakable, unpleasant 


manner. 
The first thing it does is to walk round you, sniffing 
you—and the hant’s poor sight is amply made up 


for by its exceedingly keen sense of smell—and generally 
trying to decide in its elephantine way whether or not 
you are a being worthy of its trust and friendship. 

“If it considers that you are such a being you are 
graciously permitted to remain in peace; if not, you 
stand an excellent chance of being carried away in pieces. 

To those whom it does not approve of, an elephant gives 
but short shrift, and, in such apt circumstances, it is 
only instant assistance from his fellow keepers—who are 
always ready and armed whenever a first visit is being 
made—that can save a man from being thrown and 
kuceled to death. 

And an elephant never forgets those it does not like. 
It is ever on the look-out for the chance of another go 
at them. 

Before I came to the Zoo I worked in a circus, and there 
was one elephant there that did not love me a little bit. 
Yow I had offended him I do not know, but I do know 


cooking-in 
Joerletlent 
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that he chased me several 
times, and that he caught 
me in his trunk once and 
pri or i me on the opposite 

side of a large tank. Luckil 
I had wits and wind enough 
A Keeper at the Zoo tells left. to crawl outside before 
this Ponderous Beast he was on me, and ever after- 
is Tamed. wards my way was not his 
way. I do not care about 

Rugby football with an elephant. 

Apropos, I once saw an elephant here—Jingo was his 
name—start to play football with his own keeper for 
the ball. One afternoon, while he was carrying a load 
of children on his back through the grounds, Jingo 
suddenly went mad, ran away from the attendant in 


charge of him, and attempted to walk into the antelope- | 


house, back first. 

Unsuccessful in this, he refused to budge, and his 
keeper was sent for to try and coax him away. Holding 
a bun in his hand and walking backwards, the keeper 
enticed Jingo to come out some yards. The incident 
seemed almost closed when suddenly Jingo took two 
quick strides forward, lifted a foot—and sent bun and 
keeper hurtling through space ! 

Terrifying Methods. 

It was a splendid kick, but it meant £5 compensation 
to the “ ball,’”’ and good-bye to the Zoo for Jingo. 

But I am getting away from my subject. Having got 
our elephant to like you, you then proceed to terrify him. 
he first thing to do is to make him kneel. 

This is best doné by driving a powerful peg into the 
ground, chaining your animal’s foot to it, and then 
driving him forward. 

Of course, when he is suddenly pulled up by the 
chain he stumbles and flops on his knees. 

You must be on his neck immediately then, harpoon 
one of his ears to the ground—it sounds cruel, but it isn’t 
really—and sit tight. 

Finding his struggles useless he will gradually give 
in, and when you feel a shudder go through his body 
you can get up in the knowledge that he has 
admitted defeat to you and is ready to start his 


QvITE a number of law 


cases arise out of the 
carriage, or, rather, mis- 
curriage, of passengers’ 
uggage, especially at 


be avoided, if a passenger 
knew a little more of the 
law on the subject. 

Forinstance, the otherday 
a lady sent some lug 
by rail from London to Liverpool. She paid the 
on rate, but, unfortunately, the luggage was 
ost. ‘ 

She thereupon eued the railway company, but 
was astonished to find that the company were not 
‘iable, because of a legal enactment called tho 
“Common Carriers Act.” 

Very few laymen know of this Act, yet it is a 
most important one for a traveller to understand. 


The £10 Limit. 

_ A “common carrier” (which expression, by the way, 
includes a railway company, a steamboat company, 
vunibus, cab, coach, and waggon proprietors, owners 
of ships and steamboats, and so on,) is not liable for loss 
vr Injury to valuable articles, such as gold and silver 
atticles, clocks, jewellery, watches, bills, moncy 
scurities, pictures, stamps, maps, writings, plated 
articles, glass, china, silk, furs, or hand-made lace, 
delivered to him for carriage where the value exceeds 
£10, unless, when the goods are delivered to the 
carrier, their value is stated, and an increased chargo 
paid for carrying them. 

Now, not one man in ten ever imagines there is 
any necessity to declare this extra value to the rail- 
way companies, and the result is that, if the package 
is lost, the company cannot be called upon to pay. 

_\s will be seen, the articles enumerated in the 
Statute embrace a good many in everyday use, and 
it does not take, for instance, a very large parcel of 
money securities” or jewellery to amount to £10— 
yet the value will be all lost unless they are declared 
and paid for as above mentioned. 

A Russian gentleman visiting England recently. 

travelled from ds to London. He placed his port- 
nanteau in the luggage van, but, on arrival at London, 
It was missing. 
_ The portmanteau contained various articles of 
jewellery, securities and some furs, and he thereupon 
brought’ an action for the loss against the railway 
company, 

Bit he was only awarded a small sum for some 
articles which did not come within the Statate. 

Che value of the articles in his bag was £500, so 
‘Lat, through his neglect: or omission to declare the 
xtra value of these articles and pay the increased 
prices, therefore, he lost nearly £500, and had to pay his 
own law costs. 

‘\ lady took with her on a railway journey somo 
Valuable dresses worth £80 or £90. 

They wero lost, and she accordingly sued the com- 


*Pollyooly ani the Lump.” 
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schooling. 
pany. Then it was dis- 
covered that, as the dresses 
u ye were mainly “silk ” (one of 
g the articles mentioned in the 
Act), she yi not recover 
; more than £10. 
COUT in regard to the carriage 
of animals, a railway com- 
, pany is liable only to the 
extent of £50 per head in the 
case of horses, £15 per head 
for cattle, und £2 each 
for sheep and pigs, unless at the time of deliver- 
ing them to the company the owner declares them 
to be of a higher value, and pays an _ increased 
rate. 

Tt will, of course, be clearly understood that the 
£10 limit above referred to only relates to luggage 
containing the articles of value enumerated in the 
Act, but it has been decided that a railway company 
can limit its liability in respect of ordinary luggage 
by a contract imposing special conditions. These 
conditions, however, must be reasonable, and duly 
signed by the passenger. 

With the exceptions above mentioned, a railway 
company is liable for all passengers’ ordinary luggage 
which is lost through the negligence of their servants, 
and this is so, even if they put up a notice to 
the contrary, and it likewise extends to the 
carriage by water by a railway company working 
steamboats. 

A passenger once took a ticket at Boulogne by the 
railway company's steamboat to Folkestone, and then 
to London, and, while her luggage was being trans- 
ferred by the company’s servants from the boat to 
the train at Folkestone, it was dropped into the sea, 
on the contents damaged to the extent of nearly 

It was decided by the court that the company were 
liable for the damage done. 


Unfair Concealment. 


It has also been held that, if a passenger packs 
merchandise in a carpet bag or portmanteau and 
passes it as luggage, he cannot recover damages for 
its loss, because he is guilty of “unfair concealment” 
towards the company. 

A curious case was that where a passenger gave 
her luggage to a porter to take care of while she 
obtained her ticket, and he agreed to do so. Within 
ten minutes her was missing. 

In the action which ensued it was decided that the 
company, through its porter, contracted to keep the 
luggage safe during transit, and they were negligent, 
and, therefore, they must pay the lady damages for the 
loss of it. 

Generally speaking, however, if luggago is merely 
handed to a porter to look after, without any express 
further directions, the company is not liable for any 
damage that may occur to it, the idea being that 
the liability of the company only begins when luggage 
is handed to their servants for conveyaneo to the van 
or carriage or to be labelled. 
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A Tale of Love, Cowardice, and Daring. 
By T C. BRIDGES. 
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It was a lovely summer after- 
noon, the air so clear that they 
could distinctly see the hills 
above Torquay in one direction, 
and in the other the line of 
grim, grey buildings along the 
face of Hisworthy Tor which 
make up the great convict 
prison of Princetown. ; 

‘The road ran parallel with the 
river which foamed over its 
great boulders in the valley 
below, and as they drove along 
Aline caught sight of «A 
solitary figure knee-deep in 


Wind a swish of skirts and a twinkle of neat tan shoes, | the water and casting across a pool. 


Aline Nisbet came scurrying round the corner of the hotel. 
She biushed through the narrow belt of shrubbery, and 
making straight for the scats under the sycamore by tho 
corner of the croquet ground, flung herself panting into a 
hawmock cl.air beside Mrs. Halford. 

The latter, a good-looking woman of thirty, glanced up 
from her novel. *‘ My cear Aline, will you never grow up p? 
she asked with a smile. She was Aline’s half-sister, and 
chaperone for the time being, and the two were the best of 
friends. - 

“It was the Oaf, Freda,” said Aline, smoothing the hair 
tack from her eyes with two exceedingly pretty hands. 
“He was coming out with his rod, and I saw in his face 
that he meant to ask me to go fishing. AndIcouldn’t. I 
really couldn’t.” 

“ Poor Mr. Oakley! Aline, you do treat him shockingly.” 

“I don’t. I can’t stand a man who follows me around like 
a big dog, and never says a word. .That last afternoon's 
fishing was a perfect nightmare. I started a dozen subjects 
one after another, and never got a word out of him.” 

“ He'll talk about fishing.” 

“Oh, fishing!” with huge contempt. “ Freda, the man 
thinks fish, lives fish. I wonder he doesn’t grow fins.” 

« He catches fish,” suggested the other slyly. 

“TI know. It’s the only thing he can do.” 

“ J’m not so sure about that. He's a good shot, I believe, 
and they say he manages that farm of his uncommonly 
well.” 

“He would,” said Aline tilting her pretty nose with ao 
scornful air. “That's just what he is. A great, big, clol- 
hopping farmer, with fists like legs of mutton, and about as 
much brains as a sheep.” 

“You're a little hard on him, Aline,” said Mrs. Halford 
more seriously. “I don’t think he’s a fool, by any means. 
But he’s desperately shy, and that always puts a man at 
disadvantage, particularly when he is with a girl he 
admires.” 

“Tben I wish he’d choose someone else he admires 
besides me,” remarked Aline. “It’s really too much of a 
good joke to have a great bear like that trotting after you 
allday. I must say I prefer someone who can make a juke 
and tazke one.” 

“Like Mr. Bellinger,” suggested Mra. Halford. - 

“Like Mr. Lellinger,” repeated Aline defiantly. “ Ile’s 
got decent manners, at any rate, and knows how to dance 
and how to talk, and—oh, lots of things.” 

“ How to flirt, for instance,” was the dry rejoinder. 

« Flirt if you like. What's the good of a man who can't 
flirt, especially in a forsaken little place like this?” 

“Jle is certainly a very pleasant and agreeable person,” 
adinitted Mra. Halford. “ But I should keep him within 
bounds if 1 were you, Aline, dear.”’ 

“What do you mean, Freda?” exclaimed the girl, with 
an attempt at dignity, but, all the same, a warm flush 
dyed her cheeks. “ Surely you don't think I take hin 
seriously!” 

“You may not, but I’m not at all sure that he doesn’t. 
To put it plainly, dear, it’s my private opinion that you 
and your twelve hundred a year form a very strong attrac- 
tion in the eyes of Mr. Bellinger.” ; 

‘Aline’s cheeks were scarlet. ‘“That’s horrid of you, 
Freda! Fortune-hunting’s the Jast thing I’d accuse him 
of. Why, he’s quite well off himself.” 

‘A faint look of dismay crept into Mrs. Halford’s eyes. 
Fred:’s words made her feel that her charge was thinking 
more of this new acquaintance than she had imagined. 

They had only met Mr. Bellinger ten days before, when 
they had first arrived at the Greyhound Inn, the little 
Dartmoor hotel where they had come for a rest after the 
fatigues of the London season. And, though he was 
extremely good-looking, perfectly dressed, and had the air 
of s man who moved in good society, they knew nothing 
about him, and in her secret heart Mrs. Halford did not 
like him. Why, she could hardly have said, but there the 
feeling was. 

Ilowever, she was much too wise to run him down to 
Aline, so she only said mildly: “I daresay you're right, 
dear. And talk of angels, here’s the gentleman himself!” 

“Ah! I thought I might find you here,” came an eager 
voice, and round the bend of the path appeared a well-set- 
up man with features which were almost too good, the 
only weak one, the mouth, being hidden by a heavy mous- 
tache, He wore a well-cut suit of dark flannel, and on his 
head a light felt hat which became him admirably. He may 
have looked a little too like a tailor’s fashion plate, but 
from top to toe he was the perfection of smartness. 

“T’ve got a pian,” he continued, as he came up—“‘a plan 
which only wants your consent, dear ladies, to become a 
charming fact. I have secured the hotel waygonette, and 
I suggest that we should take a tea-basket, drive down the 
river as far as Treuworthy, and picnic in that pretty wood 


there.” 

Aline sprang up, clapping her hands, “That will be 
perfectly delightful, Mr. Bellinger,” she exclaimed. 
“Won't it, Freda?” 

Mrs. Halford had no alternative but to agree, which she 
did as gracefully as she did most things. Aline flew to see 
about tho basket, and in less than a quarter of an hour 
the pair of sturdy hotel cobs were travelling rapidly along 


the hilly moorland road. 


It stands out. a striking yellow, 
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Oakey!” 
name, Miss Nisbet! 


“ Why, there’s the Oaf!”’ she exclaimed. 

“The Oaf!” repeated Bellinger, puzzled. “ Ah, I see— 
He burst out laughing. “What a capital 
Hits him off to a T.” ae 


“Do you think so?” said Mrs. Halford sharply. 


oafishness consists in putting a line like that across the 


ool. how do you describe your own fishing, Mr. 
linger?” 


“Oh, I con’t pretend to fish, Mrs. Halford,” reptied 


Bellinger airily, and cleverly changed the subject. 


Another mile, and they turned to the right down the 


hill. ‘The carriago dropped them at a stile leading into a 


wood, which ran for some distance along the riverside. 
Bellinger took the tea-basket, and led the way along a 
rough path into a charming glade among the trees. 

“Here wo are,” he said, laying dowa the basket beside a 
flat, lichen clad boulder. ‘“ Now, if you ladies will get the 
things out I'll fill the kettle.” . 

He took the kettle and disappeared among the trees, 
while the ladies laid a cloth on the big stone and set 
out the bread and butter, cakes, strawberries, and Devon- 
shire crea‘, which they unpa ked from tho btsket. 

“ Alinco,” said Mrs. Halford as she spooned the tea into 
the tea-pot, ‘I don’t think it was quite nice to talk of Mr. 
Oakley before Mr. Bellinger by that ridiculous nickname.” 

“I'm sorry,” said Aline repentantly. “I forgot. But 
why are you suddenly sticking up for Mr. Oakley, Freda? 
You were cross cnough the other evening when he trod on 
your skirt and ripped all the gathers out of it.” 

* My dear, I know he’s shockingly clumsy. But I don't 
min | telling you that I prefer him to Mr. Bellinger.” 

Aline laughed. “Do you mean to say that you’d rather 
be tramping through those bogs along the river bank 
watching your expert fish than sitting liere in the shade, 
just going to enjoy an excellent tea?” 

“You know I don’t. But, all the same, I don’t like to see 
you blind to Mr. Oakley’s many excellent qualities. After 
all, he’s twice the man that Mr. Dellinger is.” 

“I'm not so sure about that,” replied Aline. “ It doesn't 
follow that because a man can't fish he’s a duffer all round. 
But, talking of Mr. Lellinger, where is he? He ouyht to 
rave been back with that water long ago.” 
in re he’s fallen in,” suggested Mrs. Halford with a 

ugh. 

“Then we'd better go and pull him out,” said Aline. 
“Come along, Freda.” And, suiting the action to the word, 
she jumped up and started across the glade towards the 
river. 

‘he bushes were thick, and it was not easy tu force a 
way through them. Aline had pushed between two thick 
clumps of hazel. and was holding the branches aside for her 
sister, when. above the low murmut of the river, & voice 
cane distinctly to her ears. A deep, hoarse voice. 

“ It's no good, mister. l’ve got to ‘ave the lot. 
’em now.” 

Aline dropped the branch like a hot potato and spun 
round. A little way in front was a small, open space some 
eight or ten yards across. Bushes surrounded it like a 
wall on three sides, on the fourth was the river, running 
deep and swift, with a high bank on the far side. Floored 
with soft turf, it was the most beautiful little dell imagin- 
able. 

But Aline had no eyes for the natural beauties of the 
spot. Its occupants claimed all her attention. One man 
was Mr. Bellinger, the other a squat, broad-shouldered 
gentleman in a drab costume plentifully bestrewn with 
black, broad arrows. 

With his closo cropped head, small eyes, and heavy, 
stubbly jaw, he presented such a vivid resemblance to the 
convict of melodrama that Aline had not the least 
difficulty in identifying him as an escape from Princetown. 

He was standing over Mr. Bellinger, who, with a face as 
white as paper, was kneeling on the ground in an attitude 
highly suggestive of saying his prayers. ‘Ihe kettle lay on 
the grass beside him. 

“Off with ’em, now,” repeated tho convict. 
slippy about it. I ain’t got no time to waste.” 

“Don’t beso unreasonable. I can’t give you my clothes,” 
replied Bellinger in a voice which fairly quivered with 
terror. “You shall have all my money if you'll only go 


Off with 


“ An’ look 


sae 
“T’ll ave that, too,” said the convict coolly. “But it’s 
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your duds I wants. Now, then, off with them, or by——* 
and there followed a quite unprintable promise of what 
would happen to Mr. Bellinger if he did not instantly oba 

orders. 7 

Aline, after the first start, bad forgotten to be 
frightened. She was too intensely interested in tha 
spectacle before her to think of any possible daryer to 
herself. = 

She saw Bellinger slowly and reluctantly pull off |:is 
exquisitely-cut coat and still more unwillingly remove his 
waistcoat, displaying a tasteful flannel shirtand beautifully 
embroidered braces. Then he stopped again. ‘Can't you 
do with those?” he asked imploringly. 

“Stow your chinwagging, an’ hand over the duds, or 
s'welp me Bob, I’ll shove it across ye,” replied the convict 
so truculently that Bellinger convulsively tore off his coliar 
and tie and stripped the braces from his shoulders. 

“T think it’s about time we rctired,” came Frela 
Halford’s cool voice from over Aline’s shoulder, and takin: 
tho girl’s arm she was drawing her away, when the bushes 
yarted by the waterside, and a man with a creel on jis 
back and a rod in his hand pushed his way into the dl. 

“Mr. Oakley!” breathed Freda, and both she and her 
sister stopped and waited breathlessly for what wou!l 
happen. 

Uakley, who of course could not see them, stool stoc!:. 
still for a moment, staring at the partly-disrobed fisura 
kneeling on the grass, and the convict standing ovir him 
Then he quietly laid down his rod and unstrapped his 
creel. “What's the matter, Bollinger?” he asked in a 
most matter-of-fact tone of voice. 

The convict who, having his back to the newcomer, hal 
not seen him, was round in ono jump, and uttering a hoarsa 
roar of rage charged Oakley like a bull. 

Oakley stood stock still ti:l the man was almost withia 
arms’ reach, then, flinging up his right arm to guard his 
face, he stooped and, with a quickness that Aline coull 
never have believed him capable of, caught the burly 
convict round the waist. 

For a few seconds there was a dosperate strugg!o. Tha 
convict, who, at any rate, did not lack pluck, dit all ha 
knew to get a grip on the other, but from Oakley's position 
was unable to. Suddenly Oakley closed, and both his arms 
tightened around the man’s body. Then, with an amazivy 
exhibition of strength, he swung the fellow clean off his 
feet and literally flung him away. The convict lit on the 
extreme edge of the bank, rebounded like a great ball, and, 
with a tremendous splash, vanished in the swiftly running 
stroam. 

Next moment there came a loud shout, and two warders 
dashed into the open space. 

“Seen anything of our chap, sir?” exclaimed tho first 
breathlessly. 

“You'll find him in the river,” said Oakley with a smile. 
“Tish him out and take him back before he does any mors 
damage.” 

As the warders ran to the bank Oakley turned to 
Bellingen. “Hops the fellow didn't hurt you,” he said 

rily. 

“He caught me a blow on the head, and half-stunned 
me,” exclaimed Bellinger shamefacedly as he hurriedly 
puwiled on his coat and waistcoat. 

“Did he, by Jove? Let’s have a look at it.” 

“No, no.” eaid Beilinger. “I’m all right. Perhaps 
you'd kindly go and tell the ladies what’s happened 
They’re back in the wood thera. But—er—I say, you 
ncedn’t montion that the brute waa bagging my clothes.” 

“'Thavs quite unnecessary, Mr. Bellinger,” said Aline, 
suddenly stepping out of her hiding-place. “Wo wors 
witnesses of your generosity. Mr. Oakley, will you coms 
and help us boil our kettle while Mr. Bellinger comp-otes 
his toilet ?” 

She walked off and Oakley followed. 

‘There was a sly twinkle in Freda Halford's eyes a3 she 
watched them. “If it comes off,” she said to herself. “ Mr. 
Oakley ought to ask that convict to be his best man.” 

It did come off, but Oakley did not adopt her suggestion. 


ho 


CHANGE FOR A “TENNER.” 
He was a simple child, was Bobby, and unaccustomed 
to the glamour of the restaurant. 
So simple, indeed, that, when dessert-time came, pajs 
had to pop the grapes into his mouth, all ready stoned 
for him. : 
Then papa gave the man in the shirt-front a piece of 
paper, and the man in the shirt-front took it away on 
a plate, and came back with a lot of round gold thinz3 
instead. 
Bobby’s eyes glistened. 
“Oh, papa,” he exclaimed, 
of that, too!” 


“T think I'd like a plate 


—— 


INCURABLE. 

Ir was a peaceful, moonlight night, and the farm of old 
Brown nestled calmly in the hollows. The trees swaye 
sleepily in the silence, as if hushing the world to rest. 
But hark ! 
The clattering of a horse’s hoofs broke the perfect peace 
into a thousand echoes. A horseman dashed through tho 
lanes, rage glittering in his eyes. Lightning-like, he 
sprang from his steed, and three resounding raps upoo 

e farmer's door rang through the night. . 

A sleepy old man popped his head out of the window. 

“T am Squire Sampson!” shouted the visitor. My 
daughter—my daughter! Your idiot of a son has eloped 
with my daughter, Brown! Do you hear? He has 
eloped with my daughter ! 

“Well, well well!’* exclaimed the farmer, _how 
thoroughly awake. ‘An’ thee’rt right to call ’un idiot. 
He's allus doin’ something clumsy. Wy, on’y larst week 
he went an’ broke a shovel !”" 
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She are wil 

k ,faller 
gars 
the Newly-created Lord Cowdray, who is at 
Present Fighting a Great Oil War. 


Tales of 


Ore of the most tremendous financial fights of recent 
years is now being waged over the control of Mexican 
“il between Sir Weetman Pearson (lately created Lord 
Cowdray) and Mr. Henry Clay Pierce, of the Waters- 
Pierce Oil Company, @ company that is under the control 
of Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Trust. : 

Special interest has been aroused in the fight owing 
to the extraordinary tactics of the Rockefellers during 

vdray’s recent visit to New York. 

Lord Cov 

No sooner fe he arrived than his hotel was surrounded 
sy seven detectives, who watched every exit night and 
day. As soon as Lord Cowdray appeared outside, two 
ci the detectives started in seat whilst another 
wiped out @ notebook, noted the time and other details 
of his departure, and then rushed off to the telephone. 

tf Lord Cowdray e to any one or had guests at 
luncheon or dinner, their names and the hour of their 
arrival and departure were carefully noted, and every n ht 
a long telegram in code—presumably a narrative of his 
lordship’s doings—was dispatched to Mr. Pierce in 
Mexico. 

How the Trouble Started. 

Some of the American newspapers got quite excited 
about the affair, and published long articles on the 
movements of the detectives; Lord Cowdray, however, 
relused to make any alteration in his plans, and when 
comeone asked him if be Bod anno ‘sec a calmly : 
“I: is best not to speak of things of that sort.” 

‘The great fight may be said to have commenced only 
within the last or two, but of course the foundation 
of all the trouble began when the great British contractor 
commenced to take a special interest in Mexican affairs. 

He has long been convinced that Mexico ts the country 
of the future, and the financial value of the contracts 
he has undertaken there is a staggering record of millions. 

\mong them are the drainage system of the Valle 
of Mexico ; the Vera Cruz port works, which gave Mexico's 
chief port a safe and commodious harbour instead of an 
open and dangerous roadstead ; the Tehuantepec Railway, 
together with the port works at the termini of the railway 
at Puerto Mexico and Salina Cruz; the drainage of the 
city of Vera Cruz and the balling of its waterworks 
system ; and many other imposing public works. 

So far, of course, the Rockefeller companies found 
little or no fault with the operations of the British con- 
tractor. All they wanted was to have the monopoly 
ot the supply of oil in Mexico. 

When, however, the Englishman commenced acquiring 
oil fields and building refineries, Mr. Pierce and Mr. 
Rockefeller began to feel nervous. They bombarded 
Lord Cowdray with cablegrams urging him to join forces 
with them, but this Lord Cowdray refused to do. 

A War Chest of Millions. 

Then began the tremendous struggle that is still pro- 
eceding. The Americans out of their former oe 
profits had accumulated a war chest running into millions. 
Mr. Pierce’s net profits in Mexico during the period of his 
monopoly were nearly 2,000,000 dollars a year. Lord 
Cowdray has now annexed 50 per cent. of the Mexican 
business, and he has in his employ almost every member 
ci the Pierce Company whom he thought it worth his 
while to take over. 

A strenuous campaign was conducted, too, in the Press, 
and a“ literary bureau ” supplied articles and pamphlets 

slating ” Lord Cowdray and all his works. 

,, Lord Gowdray, on the other hand, took as his motto: 
“Say nothing and saw wood,” and when somebody 
pestered him for information about the great fight, he 
replied rather tartly : ‘I never talk about my business. 
Vuking is @ sign of weakness.” Which was a beautiful 
smack at the Rockefeller chatterers. 

lord Cowdray is another of those tremendously quiet 
and irresistible forces who have been called ‘‘ Men about 
w hom there are no stories.” But there comes to mind 
a little incident connected with one of his greatest works. 
_ The Mexican Government ar a contract with him 
lor a protecting breakwater and harbour at Vera Cruz, 
‘here the damage done by storms had for been 
incalculable. The contract price was about five millions 
tterling, and it took five years to complete. 

Soon after its completion the great contractor happened 
‘o visit Vera Cruz with a party of friends. A tremendous 
Storm was raging. Outside, terrific seas were sending 
volumes of spray over the newly-constructed mole ; 
‘le Waves roared and crashed and the wind was a cyclone. 
Tut inside the harbour all was still, and craft of every 
nationality and size were lying placidly at anchor. 

_ Lord Cowdray left the others and stood alone for some 
‘ime on the great wall. When he returned he said 
with an air of quiet satisfaction: ‘“ This is the proudest 
moment of my life. It may be conceit, but I honestly 
cel that if I had to begin that work again from the ve 
beginning I would not alter the position of a single stone.” 


The Life Story 


of an Engineer. 


. Remarkable rise of an untutored farmhand. 


A system by which 


Tue story of a man’s fight for success is one which never fails to win 
our sympathies, especially those of us who have yet to make our own 
success. Such a story as the one we are here enabled to present, as the 
result of a recent interview with Mr. B. Dansy, Works Manager, 
Humber Brass and Copper Wes, Hull, is the more exlularating 
because, in addition to showin ow sheer grit can overcome all 
obstacies to success, it tells us how much of the old heart-breaking 
struggie can now be avoided. 

Mr. Danby was born of r parents, 27 years ago, ina Yorkshire 
moorland village. After brief attendance at the distant village school, 
he, at the age of twelve, 


Became a regular farm hand. 


A year later, however, obscrv- 
ation of the threshi engine 
and railway engines had de- 
termined him to become an 
engineer. His parents could 
not assist him,so he tramped 
to Hull, where he 


Apprenticed him- 
self to an engineer- 
ing firm 


—The Humber Brass'and Copper 

Works. Now, after another 

thirteen years, he is works 
er to this firm. 

For the first year he received 
4s. a week; the next year 5s. a 
week; and, to quote his own 
words to us concerning that 
period: “I scarcely ever had 
enough to eat, and ston night 
I have cried myself to sleep with 
the pain of it,” 
was earning 10s. per week, he 


At the age of nineteen, when he 
attended a weekly technical school for a year, took first prize in 
machine construction, and then 


Left it in favour of the I.C.S. 
“* Por Lam convinced,” Mr. Danby remarked to us, ‘‘after giving both 


a fair trial, that a man can yet a more thorovgh training in five years’ 
work with the I.C.8. than he could in ten yeara’ work at a good 


technical 

How valuable this up-to-date training 

that ig at the age of twenty-one, 
e was 


Offered the post of foreman. 

Great was the responsibility thus thrown on the young man’s 
shoulders, ‘I scarcely ever went te bed before two o'clock, sometimes 
uot at a!l,”” Mr. Danby told us, in referring to this period, ‘and I was 
always at work at six, I don’t work so hard now. find that with the 
1.C.S. everything I learn isagain, The matter has been sifted through 
the brains of men of practical experience, who know just what 
knowledge a practical man needs.” . 

Aske for an instance of 


The practical value of his studies. 

Mr. Danby told how on one occasion his firm were asked by the head 
of a large chemical factory if they could make a certain intricate 
machine, known as achemical digester, which had never been made in 
England. The firm were abont to reply in the negative, when young 
Danby heard of this, and asked the manager to defer his reply for a few 
days. ‘I was sure I could draw the plans for it,’ to use Mr. Danby's 
own words to us; ‘the manager smiled, for whereas my previous 
experiments had involved only a few pounds of metal, this would cost 
upwards of £1,000—but he gave me the opportunity. I was not entirely 
ignorant of such a machine. As far as Pim able [ never pags even un 
allusion toa machine without following it up. For instance, we made 
rarts for the machinery of 

The ocean liner ‘ Mauretania’ 

I made myself as well acquainted with that wonderful machinery as 
though we had made the whole of it. 

** After a month’s work my plans were complete; they were thoroughy 
tested ; the machine was constructed, and has given every satisfaction. 
That machine was a land-mark in my life’s history.’’ 

No need to tell more of Mr. Danby’s career. It is typical of the 
I.C.S. student's success. The man himeelf is of the t, that the 
Intcrnational Correspondence Schools are proud universally to recog- 
nise—the type that here and now they are seeking to train. 


school, and time is money to me.”’ 
roved is shown by the fact 
- Danby’s apprenticeship 


MISCELLANEOUS 


success is open to all. 


Tt matters not what your present knowledge, or means, or work. If 
you are ready to learn in your spare hours at bome, the I.C.S. will 
train you by means of their wonderfully fascinating correspondence 
tystem of technical training, and actually help you to secure one better 
paid post after another in your present or some more congenial vocation. 

The I.C.8. system saves you all travelling expenses, all class tuition 
restrictions and delays ; it provides you free of charge with a complcte 
equipment, and it even arranges. 


Terms to meet your needs. 


Remember that when Mr. Danby started he had not the opportunities 
of 1.C.S, training here offered you. To quote his own words again : 


The straight road to the goal 


of 


ambition, LAN oii 
“T can seea ‘ht road to 

the er of my ambition through 

the I.C.8. tuition, I have never 


seen it before, though I have 


striven since I was thirteeu 
race of age. My ambition is to 
e not merely an engineer, but [' a) 
one of | men in my Rae 
profession.”” bre 
Thousands of men to-day at 
holding of reponsibility fea 
have reac! them solely by the 


aid of the 1.C.S.—in Engineer- 
ing. Commerce, Civil Service— 
iudeed, a wide choice of profit- 
able and congenial vocations. 

How fully this may apply in 
your case you can lear by 
actual reference to successful 
I.C.S. students of your own 
clase and locality! 


the attachai free coupon to the I.C.S. now. 
If you send _ Indeed, in view of the crowded state of employ- 

ment, you cannot afford to ignore this oppor- 
tunity of quick and certain success, whatever your present position. 
Send the coupon. An outline of your whole possible [.C.S. career will 
be sent you free of charge or obligation. 


f “*I have followed many roads in striving to reach my 
goal, some of which have led me back in a circle to the 
Startin int. But in the I.C.S. Correspondence Courses 
aman is led, step oy step, higher and higher. It depends 
solely upon himself at what point his success shall stop.”’ 
These are I.C.S. Student B. Danby’s final words of advice 
to you to investigate your sure chances of I.C.S. success. 
Hie above and send this coupon. You'll be enthusiastic 


SUCCESS COUPON. 


International Correspondence Schools Ltd, 
(Dept. 344/B39), 
International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Please explain without farther obligation on my part how 
I can qualify for a larger salary in the position before 
which I have marked X (or gi the one shown here.............. ) 
Electrical Engineer- Steam engineering Analyticat Chomistry 


. and Of] Power Book-keeping and 

Mechanical Engin- Engines Business Train- 
Machine Shop Prac- ing 

Mining Engineering tice Aviation 
Motor Engineering Architecture, Civil Modern Languages 
Givil Engineering Service 
Name ........040 sims RORVnia eee 
Address ... 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertise- 
ment must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 


“‘pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Advertisements must be received by Tuesday 


morning for the following week's issue. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. celebrated ‘Ar, he 
Cut Vulcanite, solid Gold Nib. Ideal feed. Real Gem. 
Eom /9 with old nib,—Douglas, St. Andrew Square, 


2 health ts 
burgh. 


are ijlustrated. 
A. F. Sowter, 
London, W.C. 


ach 
announcing her remedy for ANEMIA, &c., without A.B 
Medicine only 


chester. Surgical rubber 
estimon: . Ban 
@ penalty of £1,000) to Mrs. P, spre 
BENNYOK, Oatford, London. 


. SHAFFER 


FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 
(TBustrated).—Containing valuable remedies for all 
P. W. “Herbalist,” 95 


foretold, M 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. Thoroughly pes 
tical information on physical culture for nin; 
and general iven in “ 
Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. 

It may be had, post free, for 1/2 from 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 


Co., Broadheath Rubber Works, Nr. Man- 


of every 
Specialists in rubber travelling requisites for both | 10/-, and upwards. 
, Blastic Stock coda not | 


dages, 
approved of exchanged. Illustrated lists free. 


VARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from 
Varicocele and its sccompanying Gebility ara 
nervous weakness should rend for illustratedcircular 
describing ita sucgessful treatment and cure by the 
only rational and painless methcd. No electricity. 
Sent sealed, post free, two stamps.—h. B. Norton, 
68 & €0 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


c- 
Modern Physical 
Alithe 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME py selling 

and Ready-mades. Bargain parcels, 5 .. 
kiet with fall instructio:s 
st free.—F. Andrew & Co., 30W George Strect, 
Established 20 years. 


ings, ete. G not | sent 


Manchester. 


| OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOOGHET; 
jorward by i fa 


ASTROLOGY.—Your future im: nt events | call or fi post ; full value per return, or offer 
larriage, Partrer descri' Business, | made. — Messrs. Browning, 

Speculation, Chunges, Legocies, Lucky Days, Planet, 

&c. Bend birthdate, l- P.O. 

Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh. — 


Actual Manufacturers, 
63 Oxford 8t., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Estab, 
., stamped envelope.— | 100 years). 


ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book setting 


STRENG 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervons end H: How 


Physica! Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, 
lied Troubles, Treat 
cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
Sintieiwa- 
- ee Men.—Sent seal 
Charlies 
TING. — Novelists, ;.| Sends Morkas 


Tr Lost 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middle-aged men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, 
Strength, poverty: of Nerve Force and Debility in 
ae ee On ree cince Dicpereary: Brad. | Tecipe 1/-order. Testimonials. H, Stevers (Box 2, 


forth in simple etyle full and accurate direction for 
the due observance of modern modes and manners 
for men, is“ Etiquette for Men,’’by G. R. M. Devereux. 
It may be had, post free, for 1/2 from A. I’. Sowter, 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


; How Regained.— 


Loss of 
BLUSAING CURED. - Doctcr'a famons 


| 71 Back Piceadilly, Manchester. 


t y pevrsten. shou! 
Mien Morris, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 
W. Special reduction for long stories. 


: 
| 
Ha 


pence, from 
| Lonion, W.C. 
ABTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Matrimony. Two A ferti 
¢miure added. Send birth-date, 1/- P.0.—Prof. ould, | 
Lutleigh, Whitcburch Koad, Cardiff. 


—_—_———___—_——_ more advanced 


| Photographs,” by Clive Holland, It Rives youall the 
SMALLHOLDERS AND ALLOTMENT. | information you Fequire regarding t! 
RS m 


HOLDB wiabing to bear of something totheir | Cameras, Plates an 


htiect, London, V 


| 
HOW TO KEEP FIT.-A “Onc Minute” | 
Daily Exercise Card, containing 20 Photographs and 
full instructions, can te supplied 
be ee Perr FIs. ' fourteen stamps to A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta 5t., 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— | 
A capital handbook for the novice and also fer the 
student is “ How to Take and Fake | Q.jng 


a, Exposvre, Development 
advantage are requested to send their name and | of Negutives, Printing, Mounting, &c.. &c. 
address to Box 1, c/o Learson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta | be hid, pest free, for 1/2 from A. F, Sowter, Publisher, I 
W.C, i7 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


INCOME TAX.-—If you wish t avoid trouble 

and ex pariee: Oa aia dansy, Golde to Income Tax 

Payers. it will solve all your diMculties in making 

post free for Nine- acorrect return, and thus avoid overehirge. Sond 
London, W.C. 


SPEECHES.—Thoee to whoin it is necessary 19 
| make a speech occasionally and find a differ vin 

so, will find “Speeches for all Occasion.’ by 
wn Oxford M.A., Just the book they want. Pret free 
mM, | for 12 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henoetta 
Street, London, W.C. 


0 Dark Roo: 
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WHEN very thirsty, osk fora “Scout.” 
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OUR TELLING SERIAL STORY. 


TS 


By 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. 
Van Dean's Great Raid. 


«Twenty-Four | 


Wuew he had closed and locked the door on Markham, 
Van Dean paused for a moment and indulged in half a dozen 
quiet chuckles before he marched downstairs. Then the 
noise of his broken boots sounded sharp and triumphant. 

When he reached the ground floor Van Dean let himself 
into the street and fastened the door from without with a 
stout padlock. 

The narrow thoroughfare was quite deserted, but none the 
less the Shabby Man glanced up and down it quickly. Then 
he dropped, as though by habit, into 4 shambling, shuffling 

it, and moved westward. When he reached the corner 
of the street he turned north and crossed Southwark Bridge. 

Still shambling and shuffling in his broken boots, and 
hunched up in his tattered clothes, he made his way to a quict 
square in Bloomsbury. Here he paused outside a prosperous- 
looking house, and again glanced about him. It was still 
early morning, and the place was deserted and still Now 
and again a newspaper cart, bound for one of the railway 
stations, clattered over the stone setts, but these were tho 


ony signs of life. 

ntly, having made, as he thought, perfectly sure that 
he was ant bexrved, the Shabby Man passed through a gate 
in the iron railings of the prosperous-looking house and 
shuffled down the steps. 

‘At the kitchen door he gave three decisive knocks, and the 
door was instantly opened. It was epeuee by @ man as 
shabbily attired as Van Dean himself. But the second 
Shabby Man stood erect, as though at attention as Van Dean 
pasa through. : 

Van Dean climbed the staircase leading up from the base- 
ment, and came into the hall. A dozing footman sepa 
to his fect, and with a servile manner waited for the Shabby 
Man to speak. 

“Tell Mr. Caso that I am going to bed and do not wish to 
be disturbed till noon. Ring for Peters and tell him that I 
want a bath at once.” 

Without another word the Shabby Man, no longer shuffling 
and shambling, passed quickly up the wide staircase to a room 
on the first floor. This he entered, and immediately after- 
wards began to peel off his shabby clothes. 

The apartment, which served as Van Dean’s mag, ee 
was spacious, and furnished with great luxury. When he 
had undressed Van Dean cast his dirty clothes from him with 
a grimace of disgust, and went into the bathroom, which 
was adjoining. 

‘After his bath Van Dean was valeted very carefully by 
Peters, and subsequently went to sleep in an old carved 
bedstead, which must have cost a kings ransom. In that 
bed Van Dean turned on his side and was soon p- 

‘As 8 matter of fact, he was very weary with evildoing. And 
there he slept until the clock on the mantelpiece chimed 
noon, and at the last stroke of midday the door opened, 
and there entered a well-set-up, clean-shaven man of perhaps 
thirty-five. 


At firat glance one might have taken the man for s gentle- ' 


man. 


He was well groomed, and his clothes sat on him 
easily. 


But there was in his manner something coarse, and 
even sinister. His eyes, though slert and clear and bright, 
wero shifty. The mouth 
the strong blue chin. 

This was Mr. James P. Case, Van Dean's confidential 
secretary and right-hand man. 

Case walked over to the bed, and touched Van Dean 
on tho shoulder, and instantly the ey man was wide 
awake. Van Dean sat up briskly in his bed, and did not so 
much as trouble to rub his eyes before he plunged into 
busincss. 

“What have you to report ?” he asked sharply. . 

“Well,” said Case, with a certain air of deference, “ Mra. 
wan Dean has been raising Hades. I find that she and 
Markham would have left on the midnight mail for Paris; 
but as Markham did not turn up, what should Mrs. van Dean 
do, but go straight down to Scotland Yard.” 

% Oh!” cail Van Dean, with a quick intake of his breath ; 
“and what thon?” 

“The usual thing,” said Case lightly. ‘‘ They took copious 
notes, and promised assistance. p ag Mrs. van Dean told 
Sir Alexander all the story, for to-day Essex House is com- 
paratively closely guarded. They aro wonderful fellows, 
these London police. They have actually put on six men 
to watch the premises.” 

“ Any police inside ?” 

* Case shook his head. 

“None whatsoever. I understand that Mra. van Dean 

applied for some, but was refused. It was not considered 


lightly 


necessary. 

“Ts it known that Markham {s missing ? ” 

“1 should say it was. His particular friend, Mr. Jimmy 
Britton, has been raising Cain. The evening papers are 
simply humming with the news of the disappearance, and all 
manner of hints. Moreover, though no specific reasons are 
given, a certain Shabby Man is supposed to be at the bottom 
of all these mysteries.’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Van Dean, more to himself than to Case, 
* and I am that Shabby Man ! 

“Well,” ho continued, “I fancy I can give them a pretty 
good run for their money. I shall not drag you into this, 


29. 


made an ugly and hard line above | 
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things to-night. I have one of 

i two more accounts to settle, and I will settle them—I wi 
settle them with Vantini first, and Mrs. van Dean and Markham 

| afterwards. You will have to see me through—then I will 


+ Case, but I am going to finish 


ask no more of you. I have already fixed you up with money, 

and when I am through with this job, then it is me for the long 
| grass. They may find me, but they will never catch me. 
You understand ?” 

Caso nodded. 

“The one thing I like about you, 
out of bed, “‘ is the entire absence of emotion from your menta! 
i make up. I don’t think is a man in the world who 


there is 


could have helped me in such a succession of unpleasant 


things as you have.” 
Case grinned evil satisfaction. 
“In the meantime,” continued Van 

' the boys that they will be wanted to-night, and that after 

to-night they will be paid off. The will be treated hand- 

somely, but that this is the end of it. I hope they 
understand.” 
“They understand perfectly,” said Case. 
“How many men have you got?” 
“ Fifty at hand,” Case answered. 

you think wo shall want ? y 
“ Fifty will do,” said 

Case particular instructions as to how the raid on 

House was to be carried out. 

, When he had dressed, and he dressed 
care, he strolled out into the street and went westward. 
partook of a light lunch at the Ritz, 
glance, much less a thought. On every side people were 
talking rapidly and eagerly of tho strange sequences to the 
murder of the Duke of Bury. 


“ How many more do 


ox 


with scrupulous 
He 


tion because he was guilty and 
such talk, smiled to himself. 


disappeared of his own vo 

ashamed to face the music. 

Van Dean, as he listened to 

He knew well 

him infinite satisfaction to think of his encmy lying hungry 

| and thirsty, and gagged and bound and chained in the empty 
warehouse by tho river. 

i Later, Van Dean strolled away to a café, and sent for the 
evening papers. In all of them were interviews with the 
enthusiastic and energetic Jimmy Britton. 

| Mr. Jimmy Britton declared for Markham’s innocence, and 
had apparently talked a great deal of rubbish to the reporters. 

| It was also a distinct satisfaction to Van Dean to learn that 
Mrs. van Dean was prostrate with anxiety. He sat there an 

. hour, chuckling.and chortling, as he thought of the terrible 

anguish which his wife must be suffering. 

I have got her,” he said to himself ; “at last I bave 
got her.” 

He paid his score, and strolled back again to the house in 
the Bloomsbury square. There he went to the room which 
was ironically enough called his library. Van Dean never 
opened a book, and did not attempt to read now. For the 
next three hours he sat smoking cigar after cigar, and planning 
the night’s campaign. 

Van Dean had not won to the head of a great Trust for 
nothing. He was a man of extraordinary business abilit, 
and great powers of organisation, and an jotlianalable 
faculty for command. 

He was a man who believed in doing nothing himself which 
he could make others do. He touched a button, and there 
was sct in motion machinery which his ingenuity alone could 

invent, and his ingenuity alone could control. 

| At half-past six Van ‘Desa sent again for Case, and handed 
him a shect of notepaper on which were written all the details 
for the raid on Essex House. Case scanned them, and nodded 
with a satisfied smile. 

“I do not think, Mr. van Dean,” he said, “ that you have 
fogotten anything.” 

7 “I nover forget anything,” sald Van Dean, and dismissed 

im. 
| Thereafter, he dressed and ate a leisurely dinner. At 

twenty to ten he entered a motor-brougham and was driven 
direct to Essex House. 

Fifty yards from the lodge gates, however, he signalled to 
the driver to lig Then ho stooped out of the car and blew 
a curious little blast on a small ho 
railway shunters at junctions. 

Having blown this little blast, Van Dean broke the horn in 
two, and threw it into some shrubs near by. Then he entered 
the electric brougham again, and gave this order to the driver 
throngh the speaking-tubo: ‘Straight up to the house,” 

e said. 

The electric brougham ran on to the gates of the lodge. 

The gates were wide open, and the car swung up the drive. 

It halted before the great front door, and Van alighted. 
He walked with a quiet confidence up the steps, and on the 
threshold of the house met Case. 

“You have done well,” said Van Dean. 

Case laughed. ‘I always do,” he said. “ Everything 
has worked splendidly.” 

“The servants?” asked Van Dean. 

ee Prisoners, all of them. The house is entirely fn our 


possession. 
“ Where are the police who were stationed at the lodge?” 


“‘ Neatly bound and gagged, sir. Oh, believe me, ft was 
ecole easy job! _— ad 
Van Dean nodded. ‘“ And Dr. Vantini?” he asked. 
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** gaid Van Dean, getting 


Dean, “ you can tell 


Van Dean; and he eset about iving 


and no one gave him o 


| Mrs. van Dean’s remarkable evidence at the 
inquest, and half the people declared that Markham had 


enough why Markham was absent, and it gave 


rn, such as is used by |: 
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“Dr. Vantini is safely under lock and key.” 

“ And Mrs. van Dean?” 

“ Awaiting your pleasure.” Case leered. 

Van Dean scowled back at Case’s leer. “I think vou 
forget yourself,” he said. : 

“ Porhaps,” said Case; “ but I obey my orders.” 

“ Where is the mistress ?” ; 

The question fell unconsciously from Van Dean, but the 
strangeness of the phrase struck him immediately. He saw 
wre at est a og annige ean 

“‘T mean,” sa an n sharply, “ what have you 
with Mrs. van Dean?” _ Fou dons 

“ Well,” said Case, “I left her where I thought you won!! 
be most pleased to find her. She is in an apartment which [ 
believe is called the tian Room, and she’s really mal, 
I can tell you. I don’t know if you propose to interview iit 
alone, but I do not advise you to do so.” 

“When I want your advice,” said Van Dean, “TI wili ask 
for it. Take me up to the room at once.” 

Case shrugged his heavy shoulders, and led the way through 
the hall and up the stairs. Two of Van Dean’s men mount! 
guard over the landing, and stood at attention as he passed 
them by. As Van Dean and Case turned to the left, and 
moved down the corridor, a big man, clad in a plain bl:e 
serge suit, hurried after them. 

“Say, excuse me, Mr. van Dean,” called the big man, 
“ but can I speak to you for a moment ? ” 

Van Dean whipped round. ‘“ What is it?” ho asked. 

“ Well, sir, it’s just this—we've been told by Mr. Case that 
the job's finished to-night. We've been pretty well treated, 
but if we've got to stop now, the pay doesn’t seem what it 
ought to be.” 


an Dean turned to Case. ‘ Have you given them what 
I ordered you ? ” he demanded. 
Case knew it would be folly to lic to Van Dean, and mala 


no attempt to do so. 

“No,” he said callously, 
fifty per cent. of it.” 

“T don’t care what sort of a show I run,” said Van Dean 
grimly, “* but I do know this. I will have no corruption in it. 
I will settle with you later, Mr. Case.” 

“ Knox,” he continued, turning to the man who had 
accosted him, ‘ tell the boys I will sce they are treated right. 
I reckon Mr. Caso has paideehem short by about fifty thousand 


“TI have not. They havo had 


dollars. Ill make that good.” 
Knox gave a half smile of satisfaction. 
“ That's all right, sir,” he said. ‘If you say 80, we |inow 


it will be done.’ 

Van Dean turned to Case again. 
night is pe ig 

Case 8 pely ted tho way down the corridor till he camo ta 
the doors of the Egyptian Room. He unlocked them, and 
flung them open. 

Van Dean, without a shadow of hesitation, passed Into the 
room, and only thought that a measure had been taken for 
his safety when he heard the door closed with a bang behind 
him and the key turned in the lock. 

He looked round the room; not with any cagerness, but 
with a certain air of anticipation. And a light of inhuman 
cruelty crept into his eyes-when he beheld his wife. 

She was sitting on a couch, her elbows on her knecs, and her 
face buried in her hands. 

“Cleo!” said Van Dean quietly. 

Mrs. van Dean shuddered, but paid no further heed to the 
summons. Van Dean stepped quickly across the room, 
clutched his wife by both arms, and dragged her to her feet. 
“Look at me!” he shouted. 

Mrs. van Dean suddenly raised her head, and her cyes were 
defiant, but she looked straight into her husband's eyes, and 
that was her undoing ; for the old secret—the secret of holding 
her in mental captivity which Dr. Vantini had taugnt Van 
Dean—held good now. 

Mrs. van Dean’s face grew white with tcrror, 
of her eyes dilated with fear. 
“Why have you come to me now ? iia 


voice. 
(This remarkable story will finish shortly.) 
————srt-——_ 


SILENCING A BORE. 


Tax club bore had aired his views on this and on that 
until everyone was tired out. At length one of his victims 
thought it time to turn. 

“ Do you know,” he said quietly, “‘ I mot a man to-day 
who'd gladly give ten pounds for the pleasure of being 
able to kick you.” 

“To kick me?” thundered the outraged man. “Tt 
demand that you tell me his name at once ! ” 

“Oh,” responded the other. “I’m not quite sure I 
ought to do that!” . 

@ But L insist on knowing!” went on the bore angrily. 

“ Well, then, I suppose I must tell you. It was a poor 
fellow who'd lost both his legs out in South Africa |’ 


—_~jo_— 


NO HASTY DECISION. 

A LiTTLE old man entered a large music-shop and asked 
the assistant to show him a book of flute music. 

“ Here, sir, is a very fine selection,” said the assistant. 
“and cheap at half-a-crown, seeing that it contains no 
fewer than fifty airs.” . 

The old man took the book, opened it, and laid it on * 


“Go on,” he said; ‘‘ the 


and the pupils 


she asked in a dull 


shelf. Then he took his flute out of his coat-pocket. 
screwed it together, and began to play softly tho first tune 
in the book. 


When he had finished the first tune, he turned the page 
and played the second. Then he played the third. _ 

An hour later he was still playing. Tho assistant 
thought it was time to hurry him up a bit. as 

“ Well, sir,” he said, ‘‘ do you think the book will suit 

u ? ” 

“ T like these so far very much, thank you,” eaid tho old 
man, putting his instrument to his lips again ; “but [have 


only played half the tunes so far!” 
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Hing 
Gola” Soul Roses 


The Autobiography of a Drop of Attar of Roses. 


A GARDEN Of roses eighty miles long! Imagine it. 
[his is where I was born. I am a drop of the famous 
Kasanlik Attar of Roses, for which you would have 
to pay £8 an ounce, though I doubt if you could buy 
me at that price. True, you can buy so-called Ottar 
of Roses at all prices, enormous quantities being 
sold at about 8s. an ounce—such is not the pure 


attar. 

{ am the pure attar, the veritable coul of the roses. 
This is not merely a poetical description, for there 
is a marvellous sympathy between the caged essence 
and the living flowers; keep me for years upon years, 
and you would find that my fragrance was most 
exquisite when the roses were blooming, and that its 
potency decreased as the flowers faded. 

so, indeed, I am the soul of the damask roses, and 
my nae is the Persian word for fragrance. It was 
in Persia where the art of securing the real essence 
of roses was first practised. 


Roses Wanted for the Harems. 

The huge rose garden whence I came is on the 
Plain of Thrace, away in Roumelia, which forms 
part of Bulgaria. Roses were first grown there by 
tho Turks in order to provide attar tor the harems 
ct tho Pashas at Constantinople. 

There are plenty of other rose gardens in various 
parts of the world, but there are no gardens such 
as those. In that far part of Europe the peasants 
grow roses where others would grow wheat, as there 
is some peculiarity in the soil which gives to the 
roses such a fragrance which cannot be obtained 
clsewhere. 

All round my birthplace as far as eye could sec 
were high hedges of rose trees, growing in long rows. 
There the roses bloomed in gorgeous luxuriance, a 
rare feast for eyes and nose. 

It was at the end of May when the light-hearted 
;casants came and gathered every flower that had 
begun to blow. Lissom, black-eyed maidens, whose 
hair was bedecked with the most gorgeous blossoms, 
plucked every half-opened bud. There was a glorious 
harvest, cach acre of the land producing close upon 
a million red roses. 


Thrown into a Copper Vessel. 

Without delay the petals were thrown into a large 
copper vessel, containing water, which rested on a 
brick furnace. The mouth of the vessel was con- 
nected with g cooling tube, which passed through a 
cistern of water out into a flask. In this way the 
eoul of the roses passed from the petals into the rose- 
water, which condensed in the flask. 

This rose-water went through a further distilling 
process, and the product was put out in the cool night 
air, being left in open vessels. A yellow oily layer 
formed upon the liquid. This was the attar, which 
was skimmed off and placed in an air-tight copper 
jar. You may understand why I am so dear from the 
fact that it takes a million roses to produce a single 
pound of attar. 

Although I am what is termed pure attar, let me 
tell you that the peasant who distilled the petals also 
put into the still a number of white roses. It is the 
ted voses which yield the finest fragrance, but the 
white roses yield a far larger amount of the oily 
substance, 

_ After the peasant had produced the essence, he sold 
it to one of the big firms whose sole business consists 
of collecting the attar in this way and selling it to 
Paris, London, and New York. The big firms do not 
bother to farm roses themselves, as they find it more 
profitable to buy the attar from the peasants at a 
price of somewhere about 18s. an ounce for the pure 
essence, 

Attar that's Made by Fraud. 

Practically all the attar which is produced, how- 
ever, is mixed with other substances, so that it is 
almost impossible to obtain pure attar. Usually, 
attar of geranium is added, though other essential 
cils are used, such as sandal-wood and rhodium. 

_ Vast quantities of so-called attar of roses are pro- 
cuced in Constantinople by a very simple method. 
Fome genuine attar is poured into a bottle, and is 
then poured out again, the bottle being filled with 
Xellowish scentless oil, and sold as attar of roses. 
The fragrance of the pure essence is so extremely 
powerful that it takes a very clever person to detect 
te fraud. 

1 The pure attar is never used directly as a perfume. 
' possesses a most disgusting odour, strange to say, 
and the atmosphere of the distillery is one of the 
"ost nauseating imaginable. A few drops of it are 
placed in olive oil, this making the delightful perfume 
which is generally sold as genuine attar. As soon 
is the pure attar is diluted, there comes such a 
wondrous fragrance that there is none to equal the 
Tagrance of millions of damask blooms. 


The strange history of the loneliest 
month’ 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


HOW EVERY MAN OR WOMAN 


A new beauty treatment which does actually | 
produce a good complexion even in the most | 
obstinate cases is now being widely discussed, 
especially in feminine circles. 

Society women were naturally the first to take up 
this new treatment, but now that it is within the 
reach of al], women of every class are adopting it. 

Women who know are sweeping their toilet tables 
clean of washes, sulves and cosmetics of all kinds, 
and are relying solely on the new beautifying secret. 

The results are declared to be remarkable. 

When the blood is pure skin blemishes are im- | 
possible. The skin is the refuse pit of the heart. 
As soon as impurities mingle with the blood the 
heart pumps them towards the 
skin until they come to the 
terminus — the skin blood. 
vessels—and are then ejected 
against the skin. Being un- 
able to proceed further, they 
fester and cause one or more 
of the many skin blemishes 
in question, That, purely and 
simply, is the cause of skin 
complaints, 

The inventor of the new treat- 
ment, David Macqueen, arrived at. 
the truth that the state of the 
complexion depends upon the 
state of the blood. This was 
the principle that guided 
him in his researches, and 
he was not satisfied until 
he had discovered a positive 
cure for face blemishes. 

There is no doubt that 
Vegetine Pills do actually 
have a magical effect upon 
the skin. SPOTS, PIMPLES, 
BLOTCHES, and all kinds of 
face blemishes rapidly disappear < 
as though a magic sponge had 
passed over the face. 

Vegetine Pills purify the blood, and 
when we learn that in a man weighing 
twelve stone there are l5lbs. of blood 
in his body we shall approximate an 
understanding of the vital import- 
ance of keeping the blood pure. 


THOUSANDS HAVE PROVED THIS. 


Thousands have already taken advantage of this 
wonder-working treatment, and by their unsolicited 
testimonials (a few are printed below) have voiced 
their hearty gratitude for the astonishing improve- 
ments received. Without doubt, the majority of 
these testimonials were penned in moments when 
the mind was in a state of delirious gratitude. This 
splendid treatment has also been characterised as a 
“wonderful remedy” by no less an authority than 
the great specialist on Personal Hygiene, Professor 
Boyd Laynard. 


“I well remember the time,” says one who has tried 
et, ‘when I was ashamed to go out in society ; but 
such is not now the case—which I owe to David 
Macqueen's Vegetine Pills.” 

“ Please forward me another box,” writes an 
unmarried lady. “They have improved my face 
wonderfully, and have also made a great change in 
my mother’s appearance. I cannot praise them too 
highly.” 

‘‘ They are doing me a world of good,” writes another 
lady. “I have a better appetite, my complexion is 
getting better, my colour is returning to me—thanks to 
your wonderful Pills.” 

A third lady writes: ‘‘ They have done me such a 
deal of good. I have been suffering for years from a 
very blotchy skin, and had tried almost everything I 
could think of until I saw your adverlisement. I have 
only taken one box, but I am very pleased with the 
effect they have had upon me.” 


TREATMENT FREE OF 
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A GREAT BEAUTY SECRET FREE. 


What Rich People are Doing to Improve Their Looks. 


CAN TRY I, 3, 
CHARGE. 


OR 6 MONTHS’ 


“7 should like to say that, without a doubt, they are, 
and do, what you claim for them to the utmost extent,” 
writes a gentleman. ‘I have only taken thirty of your 
Pills, and now my complerion, which used to give m: 
great trouble, is absolutely without fault or Wemish o} 
any kind.” 


This is why “ Vegetine Pills” have created such a 
sensation. Where the most expensive “ cures ’’ have 
failed, they have succeeded at once, and faces that 
for years had been rendered unsightly by one or 
more of the many skin complaints are now blooming 
with the tint and clearness of youth. No irregu- 
larity of features can make a face plain if the skin is 
of dazzling purity, for a perfect complexion means 
beauty. 

A TREATMENT THAT 18 NOT EXPENSIVE. 


The treatment is not expensive, and everyone 
may take advantage of this special offer to-day. 
The David Macqueen Co. supply a_ box 
of “ Vegetine Pills” for 1s. 13d. This contains 
sufficient for Thirty days’ treatment. The 
effect of the treatment is almost instantaneous. 
At the'end of the tenth day tho 
improvement is most marked, 
and at the end of the Thirty 
days a brilliant complexion, 
free from the slightest flaw, 
is almost invariably achieved. 
The treatment, however, 
may be continued so as to 
banish entirely all impurities 
from the system. 
“Vegetine Pills” may 
be purchased at any 
Chemist, and you can test 
them free of charge unde~ 
the following conditions :— 
THIS IS THE SPECIAL OFFER. 
A Thirty Days’ Treatment Cost ts. 1\d. 
A Three Months’ » 28.9d. 
A Six Months’ » 48. 6d. 


The money will be returned 
in full if after ten days’ 
trial the treatment has not 


improved your complexion in 
a remarkable degree. 
Take one Pill each day 


for ten days, and then, 
if you are not satisfied and delighted with the 
results, send back the remainder of the Pills and 
your money will be at once returned in full. 


This wonderful offer is only possible because 
“Vegetine Pills” do actually achieve what they 
claim to do. 

A LOVELY SKIN. 


“« Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us by @ single hair.” 


A lovely skin will be yours if you begin the 
treatment to-day. 

By next Thursday you will notice a marked 
improvement. 

n a month’s time you will be astounded by the 
change in your appearance. The skin will be soft, 
creamy, clear and beautiful. Pimples, Spots, Rough- 
ness and all skin troubles will have disappeared in a 
manner almost miraculous. 

You can obtain Vegetine Pills at every branch of 
BOOTS’ CASH CHEMISTS, TAYLOR'S DRUG 
STORES, TIMOTHY WHITE, LEWIS AND 
BURROWS, and all other High-Class Chemists ; 
or, if any difficulty, direct from the David Macqueen 
Company, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., at the 
following prices :— 

THIRTY DAYS’ TREATMENT, te. tid. 
THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT, 28. 9d. 
81X MONTHS’ TREATMENT, 46. 60. 


Each treatment is sent out in a plain postal 
packet, post free, for the above sums to any 
address. Write to-day. 


man in the world is told by Captain J. K. Davis, of the **Nimrod,” in this 
'e PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, price sixpence. 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Shrewsbury Seed Cakes. 

Rub six ounces of butter into three 
quarters of a pound of flour, add a quarter 
of a pound of caster sugar, & quarter of an 
ounce of carraway seeds, and mix with one 
beaten egg and a little milk. Form into 
small cakes, and bake in a quick oven. 
Nourishing Snow and Coloured Jelly. 

To each packet of jelly allow the whites 
of three eggs. Dissolve the jelly in water 
as usual, and when nearly col whisk in 
the whites of eggs and keep whisking till 
a stiff froth is obtained. With lemon 
jelly the mixture will be a snow colour, 

ut with raspberry a lovely red will be 
obtained. 
Lemon Water Custard Powder. 

Take three eggs and separate the yolks 
from the whites, beat the whites to a stiff 
froth. Cream two ounces of butter with 
two ouncés of caster sugar, add the grated 
rind and strained juice of a large lemon, 
the yolks of three eggs, one by one, and 
lastly beat in six tablespoonfuls of cold 
water, and lightly stir in the beaten whites. 
Pour into a piedish lined with pastry, 
and bake. Sift sugar over before serving. 
Stewed Veal and Haricot Beans. 

Have some thick slices of cold veal 
cut into strips, and dredge well with flour. 
Put one ounce of butter in a saucepan, stir 
in an ounce of flour, and when mixed add 
gradually one pint of white stock or milk 
and water. Season with pepper and salt, 
and add a grate of lemon-rind. When the 
sauce is quite thick, put in the meat, and 
stand the pan at the side of the fire to get 
warm through. Have some haricot beans 
boiled, drain them and toss them in a little 
butter, make a wal! of them round a dish. 
Scatter a very little parsley over, and put 
the veal in the centre, with a few tiny 
rashers of bacon on it. 

Chelsea Buns. 

Ingredients: Eight ounces of butter, 
one pint of warm milk, seven ounces © 
caster sugar, & little flavouring, three 
beaten eggs, half an ounce of German 

ast, two pounds of flour. Method: 
Melt the butter in the warm milk. When 
quite dissolved stir in the sugar, flavouring, 
and beateneggs. Dissolve the yeast ina little 
warm milk. Into a basin put the flour, 
make a hole in the centre of it, and pour in 
the yeast and a littleof the milk and other 
mixture. Then mix the dough thoroughly, 
and let it stand for two hours in a warm 
place to rise. Weigh out into portions 
of two ounces, roll out like a round cord 
about nine inches long, and then flatten 
it a little. Next curl round like a rope- 
coil. Set on a buttered tin nearly touching 
each other and keeping quite square ; 
stand for another hour, and bako in rather 
a sharp oven. Directly the buns are 
cooked brush over with melted butter 
and sugar, mixed in equal quantitics. 
(Reply to Urron Macna.) 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 36. 

A very good and decorative pudding is 
made from the following recipe, which is 
not expensive. This recipe gained one of 
the prizes offered by the Proprietors of 
Cakcoma recently. 

ETHEREAL PUDDING. 
Sent by Mrs. Frost, Blaina, Mon. 
packet Cakeoma. 

8 oz. fine chopped Suet. 

2 or 3 Eggs. 

2 oz. Currants. 

2 oz. Raisins (stoned). 

4 oz. Candied Peel (shredded). 

Method :—Put the Cakeoma, Suet, and a 
pinch of Salt into a mixing bowl; beat 
the Eggs and, together with sufficient 
Milk to make a rather stiff batter, add and 
mix well but lightly. Grease a mould 
well. and stick it all over with the stoned 
Raisins, Currants, and Peel; then, with- 
out disturbing them, pour in balf the 
Pudding Batter, then put in some Apricot 
Jam and the rest of the Batter. Place 
over it a greased paper, then tie it in a 
cloth and steam 2 hours, and serve with 
Transparent Sauce poured round. 

Make the sauce by mixing together 1 
part Apricot Jam to 2 parts of boiling 
water, and strain. 


Cakeoma is sold in 33d. packets by 
Grocers and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe Book will be sent post free, on 
request to Latham and Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


What would Bank Holiday be without a copy of THE NOVEL MAGAZINE ? 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


4 ERHAPS it will be as well to 
7 state in the commencement that 
y the following remarks on beauty 
Io are blessed with looks above the 

average, though, of course, I am 
perfectly alive to the fact that I lay myself 
shall probably be accused of knowing little 
or nothing of what I am writing ! 

However, I can at Icast claim a few 

venture on this fascinating but bewilder- 
ing subject of feminine looks is because 
I am fully, if rudely, aware that pretty 
of their attractive selves by silly, glaring, 
and unnecessary poses. 

I know well, however, it is somewhat 
tressing complaint known as ‘* swelled 
head ” when she realises she is the r 
of looks that make men’s eyes light up 


chiefly concern those women who 

open toa good deal of feminine criticism, and 
wers of observation, and the reason why 
women in general utterly spoil the effect 
hard for a young girl to escape that dis- 
with admiration, but there are women even 


who have obviously passed the stage when 
it is customary to imagine oneself just 


“it,” who, it seems, find it equally impos- 


sible to meet people without giving them 
the impression that their own beauty 
and its effect on others are the problems 


uppermost in their minds. 


Too Much 
Silly Posing. 


There are so few women who can carry 


their beauty well and appear perfectly 


¢ | unconscious of it at the proper time. Asa 
rule, pretty girls and women pose on 
every possible occasion to such an extent 
that. one entirely loses sight of the fact 
they are good to look upon in wondering 


how they can make such sillies of them- 
selves, and why they are so seemingly 
senseless, 


All this posing is 90 perfectly obvious to a 


man who is not blindly in love, and to one 
who has his wits about him, and, if I were 
a woman I would know that there are few 


things more utterly sickening and, worse 


still—boring, to the masculine sex than 
a vain woman. 

Watch the average girl who is pretty, 
and who, worse still, knows it. She 


amused, but because she wants to display 
her pearly teeth to advantage, which she 
does with such an effect that she invariably 
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HOLIDAY HINTS. 


Rus the soles of tired and swollen feet 
with a cut lemon, or bathe in warm, salt 


water. 

A BUTTERMILK bath for the face will help 
to bleach it, and in extreme cases one ounce 
of peroxide of = ea n in two quarts of 
water is an excellent leach bath. : 

Don’t be afraid of the rain while on 
your holidays, and whenever possible don a 
mackintosh and go for a long tramp in it. 
Rainwater is Nature's own complexion 
bath, and is the most beautifying of 
cosmetics. 


Take a large quantity of good cold cream 
away with you, for you will need it to 
counteract the drying effect on the skin 
of the dust, heat, and soot of railway 
journeys. Also, if one is not sure of the 
softness of the water at the hotels or apart- 
ments, cleansing the face with the cream 
will solve the difficulty. 


Iy you are troubled with excessive 
perspiration, try bathing the affected parts 
with water in which baking soda has been 
dissolved. Uso about half a teaspoonful to a 
basin of water. However, a daily, discreet 


use of a perfumed talc powder will often 
prevent an excess of this troublesome 
complaint. ~ 


Little Things I Would Avoid 
By a MERE MAN. 


laughs at everything, not because she is 


e 
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HINTS FOR 
| THE HOME, 


Instead of Keeping Parsiey in Wa 

. After Finer it, pica in oS 
tight tin. I have stored it in this way for 
months. 

When Broiling a Fillet Steak 

Half a pound in weight, allow seven 
or ten minutes for cooking. Place on q 
very hot dish directly it is cooked. 

Ply Catchers. 

Boil linseed oil with a little resin 
until it forms a viscid, stringy paste when 
cold. Spread on ao thick string with a 
brush. 

All New Brushes and Brooms 

Should, before use, have a fold of cloth 
or lag ge round them (with tiny nails) 
so that, in sweeping, the furniture wi 
badnjured, ping will not 
When Bedroom Windows Ratti>, 

A useful wedge is always at hand in 
the ordinary toilet comb. Wrap in a picce 
of paper and press it. teeth downwards, 
between the sashes, 

Plowers 

Which are to be posted, should be placed 
up to their necks in tepid water for an 
hour before packing. In this way they 
will travel perfectly if packed rather tightly 
in a firm box. 

A Roller Blind Hint. 

When nailing blinds on to rollers, 
slip the roller into the hem, then lay a 
narrow piece of tape along before putting 
in the nails, This will effectually prevent 
the blind being torn. 

Clean Your Brass Thus: 

Take some good scouring soap, scrape 
it down to a powder, and make into a cream 
with household ammonia. Apply a smal! 
quantity. and polish well with clean cloths. 
(Reply to M. P. D.) 

A Gas Stove 

Should be well washed in soda water, 
and then polished with black lead which 
has a little turpentine in it. After using 
the polishing-brush, a velvet pad, such as 
is sold for boots, will give a brilliant finish, 
When a Sewing Machine 

Will not work, stand it near tho fire 
so that the oil may melt, and then clean 
with pure paraffin, putting it into every 
oil hole. Work the machine well, and 
then wipe every part with a clean cloth. 
When perfectly clean, oil with machine oil. 
Biderdown Quilts 

Are very apt to slip off the bed, 
aaa if covered with silk, or if tho 
sleeper be restless, A good plan is to 
stitch ‘a material to match along tho 
bottom of the quilt. This can be tucked 
under the mattress, and the quilt will be 
kept in place. 

The Kitchen Tap 

Is responsible for much broken 
crockery. Hurry inrinsing a teapot or jug. 
and the mischief isdone. Fiton to the taps 
small piece of rubber tubing, and the 
accidents will, be prevented. The wise 
housewife will treat all the taps of the 
house in this way. 

Discoloured Glass. 

Your glass is evidently badly stained 
and has been Jong neglected. Have you 
tried washing it in warm soap and water 
and scrubbing it with a brush ? Another 
method is to pour ammonia over it, and 
then scrub with a brush, rinsing it well 
afterwards with plenty of cold water. 
(Reply to P. H.) 

A Key Board 

Is a useful addition to the furniture 
of a house. Get a carpenter to make 
hoard with bevelled edges of the size to 
hold from six to twelve keys. Into this 
screw some cup hooks, so arranged that the 
keys will hang independently of each other. 
A small card over each will bear the name 
of the key, and the board is complete. 

To Destroy Crickets. 

Place cucumber peel on the floor at 
igi near their hiding-places. To get 
rid of the fleas try the following remedics. 
1. Wipe the bedposts with a small 
quantity of spirits of naphtha. 2. Sprinkle 
camomile flowers in the beds and on the 
chairs. 3. Strew fresh mint about the 
room. 4. Sponge the person with 
camphor water, made by putling 4 
quarter of an ounce of camphor and half 
an ounce of tincture of myrrh in one 
quart of water and shaking well. (Reply 
to MaTeER.) 


reminds one of somebody's advertisement 
for tooth-powder. 

If she draws off her glove she does it 
ostentatiously, with a view to show off 
her well-rounded arm, and if she has feet 
of Lilliputian order they are to be seen 
continually pecping from under the 
shortest of skirts and petticoats. 

Her eyes, too, come in for a good deal of 
this unnecessary display, and they are 
manceuvred in all possible directions when 
one is engaged in conversation with her, 
with the hopes that you will notice how 
fine they are. 

Every mirror promptly owns her as a 
slave, and she loses no opportunities to 
consult them when she thinks her nose 
wants powdering, or when she is wondering 
whether her hair is coming down. 


That Glance in 
Every Mirror. 


Of course, I'll admit, a shiny nose is not 
a thing of beauty, and, Iam told, a woman’s 
hair cannot be expected to be always 
‘just so," but why, oh, why, glance at 
every mirror that gives one a reflection of 
your dainty self, and give ple tx 
impression that you think of little but your |: 
appearance ? 

hen, besides your strange unnatural 
posing, you are remarkably uncharitable 
concerning the beauty of other women. 

Now, if I were a beautiful woman I 
would do my best to gracefully admit that 
there are other women in the world besides 
myself who can claim beauty as heritage, 
and I would not be so alarmingly eager 
to come to the unkind conclusion concerning 
the hair of a fair rival, and conjecture 
whether it owed its brilliancy to either 
peroxide or henna, or whether her lovely 
complexion was the result of Nature or 
of—cosmetic art. 

Neither would I think it worthless to 
praise a friend’s beauty when I knew she 
was looking her very best. Few women 
can resist genuine and unstinted praise, 
especially about their charms, and there 
are few who could not endear themselves 
by these tactful allusions. 

It were so easy to be charitable, 
especially when one is fair to look upon, and 
if [ were so I would do my utmost to prove 
the incorrectness of the old adage which 
mentions beauty as being only skin- 
deep! 


Keer the eyes clean and cool by washing 
them once or twice a day in rose-water or 
in equal parts of witch-hazel and warm 
water. eep the eyebrows and eyelashes 
free from dust by brushing them with a 
tiny eyebrow brush. 

Eye strain and inflamed eyelids are 
two of the almost unavoidable results of a 
summer holiday. Bathing the lids in 
much diluted tea will eradicate the red- 
ness, while rest in a darkened room with 
a bandage of cool tea leaves placed across 
the eyes will relieve the strain. 


Many girls are not able to take long 
tramps on account of the condition of their 
feet. Feet properly shod so that the ankle 
and instep are well supported should be 
ready for good service. A well-known 
beauty attributes her lovely complexion 
to a daily brisk walk of five miles in the 
fresh air. 


For a nervous headache, following a 
day’s too strenuous excitement, a simple 
means of alleviation is to remove the 
pressure of the blood on the brain by soak- 
ing the feet in warm water into which a 
teaspoonful of mustard has been placed. 
Also hot compresses about the forehead 
and base of the neck further tend to check 
the headache. 


Pray don't asK such a dismal question: 
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Sweeter Homes 
On Summer’s sultriest day you'll 
find delightful freshnessin the home 
where NUBOLIC Disinfectant 
Soap is used. 

NUBOLIC cleanses and it disin- 
fects; it safeguards health besides. 


NUBOLIC 


DISINFECTANT SOAP 


Three sizes of Nubolic are sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and Stores everywhere. 
Full Ib. (16 0zs.), Sid. 5 H abb. a 0zs.), Sd. 5 3b. (8 ozs) 2d. 
PRIZES: There are 1,000,000 prizes, value £160,500, for ? 
those who save the wrappers from Nubolic Soap; 
closing date for next Distribution, September 30th. Every prize guaran- 
teed full value. List and particulars free from your dealer, or direct from 
JOSEPH WATSON & SONS Lid., Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds. 


Delicious COFFEE. HEADACHE Coren 


oo © 
——————_—_— IN 10 MINUTES. THe THE FAMOUS 
One Gre Raputine cares ts ten minutes the 66 99 
; Same sicreeradnni \“j ( a 


bx SAFETY razor! 


_ ghibpatine by return post. Wi 
W ie i T E == = =< 
acketa of is doses, 1 Bamples 1d. 
: A REALLY PRACTICABLE 
Safety Shaver 
“MARVELLOUS !” : Bb PACT 
Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying some- 
That is the public verdict upon the values we offer. Wey don’t you send thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly called. Also 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 
& es i U el: The Best In case wien plated aetnee and 
atrial order, however small, to-day? Satisfaction aranteed or your money we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are 


(clotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 
BAKING Cenuine “Mab” 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
returned in full! Our values are unsurpassed. e challenge competition. unboubtedly faddists in the matter of health and sickness, They are for ever experiment- 


Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundorald, Guilford, 
Lichfield, &c., by 


Mrs. pai en ait cs eco O., Devonshire 


invaluable for children and invalids. iIb., 1.6; 11b., 2/6; 
Zib., 4/6, free; supplied constantly to the Countesses 
in the World. 4 Mab 0o,, Newhall St., Birmingham 
TTR 2 OD aS 


the most efficacious substitute for cod liver ofl; 
POWDER 3/6 Post ln ron the 
Trhowe 
nomching, use less quantity, it keing so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- 


SPECIAL PURCHASE paration having an appearance of novelty witha fanciful name. But for genuine sufferers 
Gone caydiont. ce Ww —whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 
watches 

neomer NOT A FAD 

” Sot. COLD RING = i gtral —a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experience, 
as presents. has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by 
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ne ir three Gent's Gilt thousands of persons in mig part of the world. BEECHAM’S PILLS are known to be 


a sure cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 


® ch stones, and or Oxy- 
finished inevery + dised, 3/-. that for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedy like 
k equal to a S-guinea 7, _ dies’ 
am ae BEECMAMS 
Our only 4/6. 
i price 3/ “ free. Tnose prices 
% Send hole in for cannot be 
“wae repeated. 
Frerensced . 
solid gold ee ee ee 
shrouRnont Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 
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Price 1/6, post free. 


THE SURREY SALES C0., 52 Trematioc Road, THE BEST FICTION BY THE BEST AUTii 


Clapham, London, S.W. aa _ 
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Tus being our Bank Holiday number, I have made rather 

a speciality of the fiction pages, for 
20 Columns _ when travelling to country or seaside 
of Fiction. _ by train a first-class story goes a long 

way towards shortening an otherwise 
tedious journey; in this number, therefore, you have 
events columns of fiction for holiday reading. You 
already know the work of the authors of our new serial, 
for Sybil Lethbridge and Oliver Allen wrote “The 
Mystery at Westley Mansions,” a story which is still 
mentioned in letters which I receive from readers. In 
“The Stumbling Block” you have a well-written, 
intensely dramatic, and convincing story and, in my own 
humble opinion, an even stronger piece of work than 
their previous effort. ' 

Don’t forget when travelling that in P.W. you carry 
with you a Railway Accident Insurance Policy for 
£2,000, and don’t omit to sign the coupon on page iii. of 
the red cover. 


Here is a hint for all who are on holiday during the coming 
week—try Tripleta. It is one of the 


A Hint advantages of our new competition 
for the that no matter where you are you can 
Holidays. do Triplets. If you are sitting by the 


seaside enjoying the fresh bracing 
ozone which blows in from the ocean, you can at 
the same time amuse yourself by thinking out Triplets. 
If Bank Holiday finds you amid some beautiful 
woodland glade in the country, you can while away the 
time again with Triplets. Or should you be unfortunate 
enough to have to spend your holiday in town while 
friends are enjoying themselves in scenes brighter and 
fairer than crowded streets, you have still this satisfac- 
tion that you may make Triplets, which you may 
find a profitable occupation as well. No matter where 
you may be during the coming holiday weck, be sure 
you try Triplets, and one of our big cash prizes may be 
yours. 


L. T. M., of Paisley, is in the position of a large number 
of country fathers. He wants his 
son to come up to London to start his 
business career, but, having no friends 
in London, he is nervous about letting 
the boy take lodgings about which he knows nothing, so 
he writes to your old Editor for advice. 

Fortunately, L. T. M., I think I can be of help to you. 
I have lately heard of an institution, which has its head- 
quarters at St. George's House, 4 Stecle’s Road, Haver- 
stock Hill, London, N.W., and is conducted for the 
express pur, of taking care of the boy who comes u 
to London, friendless so far as the great city is concerned, 
to start his business life. Write to the Hon. Head, Mr. 
William Pretty, at the address I have given, and he will 
be only too pleased to give you all particulars. 


Friendless 
in London. 


* Who were the first British peers ?” asks Perta,—— 
The nobility of England date their 


The creation from the advent of William 
First the Conqueror, who made William Fitz- 
Peers. 


Osborn Earl of Hereford in 1066, and 
created other peers during his reign. 
Scotland’s first peer was Gilchrist, created Earl of Angus 
by Malcolm III. in 1037. The first Irish peer was Sir 
John de Courcy, created Baron of Kingsale in 118]. 


“ Surrertna as I do with sore cyes,” writes A. E., “I 


have been repeatedly advised by 

Earrings different people to have my _ cars 
and Sore pierced and wear carrings. Can you 
Eyes. or any of my fellow readers tell me 
whether there is any foundation for 

this belicf ? If there is, I intend to try it, so will you 


Jet me know the best methods of piercing the ear lobes, 
as I should like to do tho operation myself ?” 

I am sorry to disappoint you, A. E., but I fear the 
benefit which you would derive from having your cars 
pierced would be such a very temporary one that it 
would not be worth doing. 

The only way in which the operation would soothe 

our eyes would be by setting up a counter inflammation 
in the lobe of the car. This might quite possibly do your 
eyes good for the time, but as soon as it was healed they 
would be as bad as before. A blister at the back of the 
neck would serve the purpose equally well. 

Of course, if you don’t believe me you can try it, but in 
that case I should advise you to have your ears pierced 
by a doctor, with a properly sterilised instrument. You 
might very easily give yoursclf blood poisoning doing it 
at home. The custom of wearing carrings, by-the-way, 
is probably the oldest of all forms of personal decoration. 
The first actual mention of it is in Genesis, but ornaments 
of this nature have been dug up all over the world. There 
is no doubt that in many countries they were supposed 
to be a charm against the powers of evil. In the famous 
statue of Venus de Medici the ears are pierced ready for 
earrings. 


Note.—A peaeknife wiil be aw 


A GENTLEMAN who is sweet enough to sign himself Sucan 
sends along the following inqu 


A Problem “ Why do men almost invariably take 
in a Tea eugar in their tea, while girls rarely 
Cup. do?” ‘Some few days ago.” he 


adds, “while down at the tennis 
club I handed tea to about fifteen girls, and tho same 
number of men. The girls, with two exceptions, all 
refused sugar, whereas every man took one piece and 
most of them two or three. Can you explain this 2’ —— 
If I were younger and more romantic, SuaaR, I should 
be tempted to attribute it to the fact that young ladies 
are so sweet already that they need no further efforts in 
this direction. Having attained a ripe and cynical old 
age, however, I am more disposed to beliove that their 
abstention from sugar is due rather to the almost universal 
feminine dread of “ putting on weight.” There is no 
doubt that those little white lumps, which make tea 80 
much more attractive to many of us, an alarming 
wer of adding to cur personality. A girl, very naturally, 
is anxious to retain the El etiey proportions of youth as 
long as possible, and 1 think that is why, when the sugar- 
basin comes round, she enerally replies : “‘ Oh, no, thank 
you; I think sugar is horrid in tea—don’t you ? 


“Woy are barristers’ instructions called ‘ briefs’ ?” 
inquires TEMPLE.—— . 

In olden days the pleadings in a 
law suit were so voluminous that much 
time was wasted by merely reading the 
formal matter. It was therefore ordered that a brief 
summary should be prepare: for use in Court, and as this 
was very similar to the instructions given to counsel 
the name “ brief” which had been bestowed on the former 
became extended to the latter. In tho early history of 
our law the term for a writ was the Latin word breve, 80 
it is just possible that a brief derived its namo from this, 
but the first explanation is more likely. 


Briefs. 


L. H. L., who lives in Ealing, has been recently engaged 


in a heated argument with some of the 
Band or other inhabitants of that pular 
Orchestra? residential suburb. The subject of 


their discussion was the difference 
between a band and an orchestra. “‘ My contention,” 
writes L. H. L., “ is that a band is a collection of players 
using ono type of instrument, that is to say, either brass, 
or string, or drum and fife, but an orchestra may be a 
mixture of any or all sorts. Can you help me ?””—— 

Speaking off-hand, L. H. L., Ishould have said your 
distinction was @ one, but our old friend the dic- 
tionary appears to have other views. A “ band,” accord- 
ing to the most eminent lexicographers, consists of “a 
company of musicians playing various instruments in 
cons hine titi in the manner of an orchestra, most 
frequently applied to a company of musicians playing 
such instruments as may be used in marching, especially 
cornets, trombones, bass horns, pipes, and drums.’’ ‘The 
same authorities declare an orchestra to be “a band of 
musicians who perform on a collection of instruments in 
which the viol class is prominent.” 

A German band, I take it, would be s company of 
musicians performing on a collection of instruments in 
which the vile class is prominent. Talking of bands, do 
you know that, up to 1857, practically all the band- 
masters in English regiments were foreigners, engaged 
privately by the officers. In that year, however, a school 
of military music was opened at Twickenham, and since 
then we have managed to supply a home-grown article for 


the purpose. 


Coxway, who retired from business last year, has bought 
himself a delightful little old-fashioned 
farm-house in the country, with about 
three acres of land. ‘‘ Lucky man!” 
you say enviously, “I wish I were in 
his shoes.” There is, however, a fly in Conway’s 
ointment, or perhaps, to be moro exact, we should 
say abeetle. Listen to what he says. 

** The place is just perfect except for one thing. We are 
simply over-run with beetles. If one gocs down into the 
kitchen at night one finds the floor quite black with them. 
I have bought scveral kinds of traps and catch a fair 
number, but should be glad if you can tell me of a more 
wholesale way of dealing with these pests.” 

As one who has suffered in a similar fashion, you have 
my deepest sympathy, Conway. Anold house which I 
heard of some years ago had evidently served as a sort 
of club for thess unattractive insects. They were 
cleared out in about three months by the following 
methods. (1) The floor of the kitchen and other 
rooms which they visited was strewn with the green 
peel of a cucumber; (2) Powdered borax was scattered 
about, and inserted into all the cracks and crevices 
with the blade of a knife; (3) A hedgehog was purchased 
and the tenans Lavinz satisfied himself that it had no 
particular vegetarian principles, he used to let it wander 
about at its own sweet will. Thes> remedies work¢d 
admirably. I have since teen told that matters could 
have been hurried on by leaving a camp kag lying on 
the floor of the kitchen every night. The mouth should 
b2 kept open with a short piece of wood, and I am assured 
that the beetles will creep in in hundreds, and be found 
there next morning. 


Beating 
the Beetle. 


ar whose suggestion for a title is vaod. 


Corys, Chatham, 78. 6d.; F. H 
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F.AF. Special Days. 


Tuxse Fresh Air Fund outings have just taken place 


Please don’t forget that thousands of slum children aie 
still waiting for you to send them away. 


July 21st.—H.M.S. Pandora. 
»  2ist.—H.M.S. Hermes. 
» 22nd.—2nd FeaTHERED Wortp Party. 
»  28th.—Wolfe Land Party. 
»  29th.—Phyllis and Esma’s Party. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £2,211 8s. 3d. 


M. Ge Newman, 2s, 6d.; Prue, 12s. 64.: 
J. G. McNay, 28. Gd.; In Memory of Minnie, 1s. 6d.; Nora an] 
Maude, 10s.; R. R. mack, ca 1s.; A Glaszow Lover of Child 
“3 M 


fen, 


McWatters, 33.; H.C., 1s. 6d.; Hatch End. 3s.; M. Suffield, 5s. ui 
8. Clarke, 5s.; KE. H. E., 28.; 0. U., 1s. Gd 

T. G. Coddington, 1s, 6d.; Mrs. F. Bate, 58; C. R. lee, 2s, 

“i. M. U., Ms, 10d.; In Memory 

of J.D. P., £1; Anon., 9d.; A. 3. Leun, 108.5 W. F.W., Is. Gd 

.. G. F. Daws, 6s.; Minnie 

; Jack and Temple Grieveson, 128. 6d.; Russei 


i, 
Is.; Une Francaise, 10s.; Beryl, 9.; F. A. James, 7s. ol.; A Well 
. 6d.; M. B., ; S. Mannooch, £1 1s.; Misses b 
and K. Bond, 10s.; Miss Reynolds, is.; C. B.C.. 5s.; Nosy, 10s., 
Fairmount, 68.; (. Hl. Forrester, 28.; a 
Lady Lverett and Olive, 10s.; C. Wells, ls. 6d.; 
H. D., 1s. 6d.; Golliwog, 9d.; Dr. Orton, 108. 6d.; G. W. Lilly, 
103. 6d.; W. J. B., £1; W. E. M., £1; Fordsbury, 108.; U. Woov, 
2s, 6d.; Anon., 1s.; Miss E. A. Hamilton, £1; Mrs. Poskitt, 3s. 
L. Goddard, 48. 6d.; F. T. Hannaford,“£1 18.; X., 58. 34 
E. M. E. T., 6s.; Isoel, 2s, 6d.; Miss M. E. Sharpe, 5s.; S. G 
Pbradford, 1s. 6d.; M. _N., 38.; R. Marris, 2s.; Miss J. Dunning, 
£1; K. R., 1s. 6d.; F. M. Holmes, od.; T. H. B., £2 23; 1 
Sweetman, 3s.; II. Simmond, 18.; Londonderry, 58. ; W. IL, 1s. 6d.. 
R. B., ls. 6d.; Kenneth, 39.; @, Come 3s.; Little Jack, 108., 


The Misses Brettels, £1 18.; Mrs. Morrison, 58.; M. amd C. 
Brodrick, 13. 6d.; Mr. and Mrs. Tonge, £1; Emma, 1s. 6d; A 
Weak Shovern, 1s, 6d.; A. P. T., £1 2s. 6d.; M. G., 18. 6d.; J. 
Brunton, 5s.; A. J. Clarke, 28, 3d.; G. J. L., 1s. 6d.; Lillis Fair 
man, ls. 6d.; M. A., 103.; Skellingthorpe, 9d.; 
Deane, 10s.; C. Endean, 103. 6d.; India, £1 1s.: Smiler, 2s. 6d., 
Edinburgh, 5s.; Tavengro Gee, 23. 6d.; Miss L. FE. Raymond, 5s ; 
H. Llewellyn, 8s.; Countess of Cromartie, 103.; F. J. Jordan, 
2s. 6d.; Mrs. C. Corkram, £2; Mrs. Cook, 3s.:; T. IT. Watson, 
10s.; Mrs. Currey, 2s. 3d.; A Friend, 53.; Mrs. Oswald, 3s. 9d.: 
G. Wf. K., 1s. 6d); S. D, 1s. 6d.; A, M. Grady, §8.; 1. Curtis, 5s. 
W. T. Glasgow, 10s.; J. W., 38; F. A. Hoole, 1s. 6d.;_A Friend, 
Hawick, 2s 6d.; HL. Lucas, 3s, 6d.; Anon., 9d.; O. G. Miller, £1. 
Canterbury, 2s, XI. 
Couscreo: If. P. B., 38.; Madge Clarke, 29. 3d. Willows Camp 
Club, £2 15s.; Officers and Ship's Company, ILM.8. Dreadnough!, 
£8 23.; Unicorn, £1 193. 3d.; M. Chambers, 4s. 6d.; Union Chapel 
Y.PS.C.E., Plymouth, 13s.; W. Stage, 28. 3d.; T. Todd, 3s. X.. 
M. Hughes, 5s.; c. A, Brown, 10s. é6d.; Bulford Camp Garrison 
Infante’ School, 128. 44d.; A Sympathiser, 19s.; Six contributors, 
4g. 6d.; Alexandra Totel, Eastbourne, 103.; C. Wilman, 7s. 44.. 
IL.M.S. Repulse, 38. 6d.; A. A. Plant, 5s.; JI.M.S. Afars, per 
Corporal W. A. Hooper, 12s. 64d.; Brown's Tfotel staff, per F 
Warren, £2 4s. 4d.; The Misses Preston, £2; Mrs. Rodden, 3s. ¢., 
Maurice Collings, 68. 2d.; A. J. & Co.'s Warchouse and Office, 
9s.; Ship's Company of H.M.S. Tenedos, £1 7s. §d.; For another 
Featuerep Wortp Party, £8 28.; Cecil Nissim, £2 4s.; The 
Cricketers, £1 7s. 6d.; C, M. R. Canteen, Kokstad, és «1. 
Thompson, 3s.; Miss KR. Lowdell, 2s. 3d.; B. Long, 53.; A few 
Imps, 3s. 9d.; Sergeants’ Mess, 2nd Wilts., per ©. KE. Tall, 
£1 78.; J. Rogerson, 98.: C. M. C., Eali 
10s. 6d.; BE. L. IL, 93.; The Colwins, 4s. 6d.; D. Wills, £1 2s. Gd . 
A. E. H., Swanage, £1 1s. 6d.; Fleet Sunda School, 3s. 1d. 
P. Crocker and Employees, 10s.; Winchmore TW Y.W.B. Class, 
10s.; In two soda-water bottles at the Wellington Lotel, Dover, 
£1 3s. lid.; Exe, 14s.; Miss F. Mason, 10s. 6d.; 85th Company 
R.G.A., Major Kenyon, £2 163. 4¢.; Agnes Bishop, 7s. 6.; @ 
Denham, Elswick Shipyard, £3, 9s. 9d.; Grantown y.Wwoa, 
re M. S., 5s.; RG.A. N.W. Coast Defences, per Corporal FP. 
laber, £1 89. 6d.; J, H. F., 3s. 9d.; Clark & Co., Thread Mills, 
cr D. B., 3s. 6d.; S. Mackley, 5s. 3d.; Sergeants’ Mess, RF. 
ubbulpore, per J. Wardeoy £1 13.; N.C.0.’3 Mess, RAM 
ill, 43.; G. Midgeley, 14s.; 45 Leinster 
Square, W, 13s. 9.; Belts, Edinburgh, 4s. 6d.; Goods Ac. Dept. 
G.C.R., Marylebone, _ 12s. 6d.; Thirty-six Irish (Girls, 33. 
CS. Norseman, per Capt. Leach, £2 3s.; V. Tewell, 168.; W 
Murch, 1s.; Dorothy Squire, 7s ed. 


Grand (P.IV.) total, £2,843 10s, 3d. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh Air Fond 


fe. 


These are borne by the promoters. Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 


the Standard Newspapers, 


ne ‘ ontimited 
Limited, baal init Express, Limi Bi gab pi ho 


of class or creed. Nincpence pays for a day's happiness for @ 
child; £8 2s. a necessary 


pays for a complete party of 200, with ; 

a.tendants. Subscriptions should he addresecd to the Hon. Secre 
tary, F. A. F.. Pearson's Weekly, IMenrietta Street, London, We., 
and will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
had on application. 


—— 
POUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - ° * 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
abe Corporation tts 6,000,000 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. EC. 
RICHARD J. PAULL General Afaneger and Geersiese 


‘9 
Claims 


ry 
Printed by HORACE Cox, Bronm’s Batld! B.0., and Published by 0. ABTND 
Fae escd, LTD. ot Pearson's Weekly Buildings, Henriette Street, Lnndoe ¥ * 


spiod to each reader whose letter fa dealt with on this page 


| 


Cory 


PHAnSORS 5 _WREELE. _ 


COMPLETE 
STORIES 


by well-known authors appear in the 
August Number of “THE NOVEL 


MAGAZINE,” the ideal story maga- 
zine for seaside or country. Every 
story bright, interesting and readable. 
Be sure you get 
| 


VO as RES OPT 


THE NOVEL 
MAGAZINE 


Now SeHing. Price 4d. 


eS ar SE TR CE 
OS eae 


ae rere - ; mn . 7 
| ! © inte’ for Holiday Qa This Insurance Scheme covers any 


Makers,” “ Fun on the 
Beach,” describing a 
number of sand 
games, aud “ With 


person travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


Aeroplane icevent || OVER £18,000 ALREADY PAID. 


articles to 
be found 
in this 


We pay any number of clatms in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


Accidents Be 
Avoided t 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


2100 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


toe CYCLING 


‘ a3 503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE. including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 
ae f  sasoreNcs holds wood ‘far number of claims of 
this week’s £2,000 each—not for one only. ally guaranteed b 
Ste ors THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND £2,800 » PERC aon fins. 
LIMITED, 36 \to 44 Moorgate Strect, Lomlon, E.C., to whois notes 
a 8 of claim, unger the following conditions, must be seht withi ne seven 
days to the above address. 
| Sy Sale Evecywhere. One Penny. will be paid by the above Corporation to the leoil 


representative of person killed by an a. 

E2, 000 oe in ple be degen id eae oie Passence 

in which ¢) eased was trave. ling as rn 
Passenger (incatiteg Bost. office servants in railway sorting vans), 
und who, at the time of such ene had i his, or her, pus-e-sion, 
the Insurance Coupon on this pad, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or her, usual siggutore, written in ink or pencil, on the 
epace provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or Ler. 
Plice of abode, so foug ag the. cou is signed. 


Give your boys a real good treat 


that they will enjoy by presenting to 
them copies of the Special Holiday 
Number of “The Scout,” founded 
by Sir R. Baden-Powell, K.C.B. 


STORIES ror BOYS 


This week’s number is packed with 
extra fing stories for heys, Take 
a peep at them yourself, and they 
will make yen feel young again. 


THE SCOUT. 


Price 1d. 


PROVIDED™ "ALSO. that the sa um shall be paid to the Iezal 
representative of such person injur , should death result frum 
such accident within three calendar fhonths thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within. three days of its occurrence 

In the event of a perean. not being a railway sery.int 
on duty, nor a auiclde DOR engaged. in an illezal act, 
& i (O10) having the current number bf Pearson's Weckly on him 
her, at the time of mg killed by a railway acct 
v 


FOODS « DRINKS 


which ypu will enjoy are described 
in the August number of ‘‘ Home 
Cookery; now on Sale. The 
contents include ‘‘ Food for 
August," ‘' Some Delicious Summer 
Drinks," “‘ Tasty Dishes from Cold 
Meat,” “Summer Preserves ‘and 
Pickles," etc, See the August 


HOME COOKERY 


“RICE 1d, * OF ALL WEWSAGENTS. 


or 

dent in the United Kin oem, althou, not by an accident to any 
tain in which he, or oh may be elling as a passengr:. the 
legal represéntative of the deceased Il receive the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the cajipon be signed or not. pro 
vided notice in every case be given to Tae Ocean ACCIDENT «ND 
Guarantee Corporation, Limrrep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E < within kg days from the octarrence of the accident 

n ed Pounds will be paid to the legal representitive 
of any cy yee who meets his death by agcident while actually itl Ve 
a cycle, provided that deceased at tho fime of such accident had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the 
paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, Writtes in 
ink or pencil, on the spice provided at the foot, and that death 
occurred within twenty-four, hours thereafter, and that notice 9 1: 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above adie 3 
within three days of its occurrence. This paper may be left at bis, 
or her, place of abode, so long as the’ coupon is signed. 

The above conditie age, the essence of the contract. 

This insurance 
cntitien | the hold 
cl, 

Ay. by an Aoctds 

rd Purchase of this Pablication is admitted to be the pay oot 

of a Prémium ‘under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act + 

i seen..at the office of this Journal, or of the said cor 

= © penne cah recover on more than one Coupon Insurance | « 
ot this paper in respect of the same risk. * 


bd current week of issue only. and 
{, and is subject to the canditians 
ae Guarantee Company, Limited, 


errr, ener 


HOLIDAYS, 1910-11.1 auGuST. SEPTEMBER. OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. eo SSR RAONE WEOREY fe etvante Veet 
D. 7 Se re a —————— — pa de her. need note daring Sp period soverr he 
“8 Day Decem! 142123 | ir 18 ag. 2 91623 30) M 613 go 37 subse’ on, sign coupon, or © paper on their 
Nay . December 26. e, 1g 92.29°| Moe ta 19.38 # $1017 2431] M7 14 98 38 xe te Gay abr iee vidoes. Henriatte Wirest Bentaar ee 
riday Aprii 14, | T 2 9 16 23 30 T 6132027 | T 411 18 ag Tt 815 22 9 certificate will be sent tn exchange. 
Moaday— “TW 3 1017 24 31 |W 71421 23 {W  ¢ 12 19 26 Wa 9 160 23 39 _ zl ae 
ay April 17. T gun 18 ag T 1 81822 29/T 613 3037 T3 1017 % Si t 
” Monday . Jame &.) & § 13-19 26 Fo 2 9 162339/F 719 21 38 F 418 18 35 Signature...... it wes 
foliday . August 7. | S 6 13 20 27 S 31017 2% S 1 815 23 a9 S$ 12 19 2 Available irom 9 a.m, Thursday, July 28:1. 
zat uatil midnight, Friday, Auguit Sth. (9.7 
SS a 


I Ra he NE eee 


Si. =e 


WEEK ENDING 
Ata. 4, 116 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN OF § 
fr GUARANTEED GENUINE BARC 
THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to :! 
Pearson's Weekly, 4/810, On receipt of I. 
we will forward DIKECT FRO: R ’ 
Wal address one of “our 
VEN REVERSIBLE HALF 


Ny 


There are quite a number of people who do not Beware yr A We eV eee 
5 ace : . e * zu 6 of e” a { 2 . suitable tor Drawing Room, Dinin 
trouble at all about an occasional attack of Constipation, and jj Initations Bee WNT & Kew iundsomely bordered, in. Th 
yet that is the cause of most of their ill-health. It is most WP SH ail "requirements, and LANGE: 
: ; \ - ‘ 3 au HN | ee \ VER ANY ORDINARY-SIZED ki: 
essential, if you would be healthy, that the various organs of IPs: aN Ve a |\ \ eae E RUC 


es 


SST willingly returned i 


(cavity Fi on Ss at Ae pe | a 
u wal ill MALI itty: Pe: : 1 =e eat Soe aewemmees CIVEN AWAY! CIVE!: ! 
Ks a ee. = 4 : = 4 | ae bs “3 With every Ca, 

\ bs = —— ———— aes oo 7 7 


‘UN a MEF! your body should perform their proper |HEgirara°3 Zhe pF 381i. ] 
\ ol functions. Holloway’s Pills keep the ve : oo " 

. bowels in perfect order, thus ensuring freedom vtvuieeer 
from Headache and Lassitude, besides gener: 


t. Stream Cottage, W. Farn!.:' 
to bay Heaps she ig so much § writes thank 
ts sent her’ week ago | F. 
send her to the above address 
Carpets. ‘ ; 
fF. HODGSON 6 SONS, CITY OF LEED:. 
SALE PRICE offering this week 10 bales of Large Axm 
Pile Hearthruge. Very heavy (weight 6lls 
; make. Size, fully six feet long by three fee: 
the very choicest of Turkey colours and design 
G/144 ecach—any colour wanted sent—bargain. 
SATISFACTION QUARANTEED OR MON:-y 
; ; WILLINGLY RETURNED. 
Galaxy Ilustrated Bargain Catalogues of , Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen * stton Hl 
Blank: C C., 
Scape Ryle, Hoe Lea ep eect ieEe. ato kare 


| F, HODGSON & SONS (75.5% "womans, WOODSLEY RD., Li EDS 


TL IT 


“The day to cheer” shakespeare. 


Start the day well by drinking Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa. When at Breakfast you 

sit down to a rich brown fragrant cup you appreciate what the poet meant when he wrote 

of “ incense-breathing Morn”: Fry’s Cocoa is full of fragrance and full of flavour. When 

you reach the end of the day, however, and find your vigour and keenness unimpaired by 

the most fagging work, you realise the chief value of this great food-beverage—its power 

“the day to cheer.” For stimulating, fortifying, and building up brain and body, 
nothing can equal 


B WEEKLY” Ufficos. HENRIETTA STREET, LOND" 


